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rtl o HIC A Dicer ATION 


Interior of that part of Greece, called e, 
which formed the territory of Athens. - To-rees 
tily the imperfect notions entertained-even by 
learned men on this Point, we will endeavo 

combine the monuments of antiquity with the 
observations of modern. travellers ; without | 
however adopting the Taborious rom of those 
. e who. remove who! | ol 


2 


_ cipices, it is our intention to proceed only by 


such agrecable- paths as those that led to the 
len buero or round mount 8 


nians vill there be seen preserving, amid dst ? civil 
- occupations, the strongest attachment tor rurd 
life; and this predilection, never to 

from their hearts, was the source of 

| improvement throughout the whole of Attica. 
Ia bre to the natural sterility of th 
nou, embellishments of every kind 5 
chan costerbels gel, by the | 

_ remitted 1 


Foung men 


constitutionał Kugel 
5 ae lee more eee chan women; 
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4 | 10 rant 1 bates . wo _ Lenome 
extended to zome neighbouring countries, yet | 
Eschines assures us that he beauty of the young 
menof Athens was une qualled among the Greeks? 
But before we proceed with any discussions rela» 
tive to the peculiarities of the inhabitants, it will 
be necessary to describe the qualities of their 
native soil; for by these their genius and man- 
ners must have been mae on a tho 
t eee 
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a subject the generälity of Grectv „ 1 
may have been to shocks of earthquakes, yet L 15 1 
during upwards of two thousand years they has 
produced no visible alteration in the form o 
3 its figure is still that of a triangle with : - 

o sides bordered by the _ and 2 ge united — bl 1 
with the ene = APR e - RE : "= 

This space did not . two Aae aol. = 
fifty 5 square miles; and consisted entirely of rug- I 
ged mountains, intersected by profound vallies, ö — 
where the rivers formed cascades, or rolled along | 
with Such rapidity. that they could not be navi- | 5 
gated. Their waters, always troubled, Were 
tinged "with various subs tances least capable of. „ 1 4 
resisting the violence of their courses, and many : 1 
L. them swelled by the Sudden HO: of a ow — -, 
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the cliffs at the return 


changed the original disposition of nature; 
he ventures to een that, before the del uge, 


y bo by the voice of pleasure. 
says he, po ring in from all sides 
tuosity, have left nothing on their x 


but such deformities as can result only. from the 


. 4 


moſt t t e deyastation. Violent currents, ac: 

- cording to him, had swept away the 

soil from the surface of the mountains, ind ren- 
ble of producing trees, or | any 

other ver ure than creeping and hat 

A such as Frag no 


85 * ö . inthe 
+ Plato in bis Critias, 


5 oh 


FN 85 FRA 


pe 3h RP Bang „ 1 rege 
hypothesis a». the fruit of a brilliant imagina - 
tion, or the dream of an ingenious ee en 
But on eee a the figure. of . 


os its coasts, we find that the principal | 
capes: have a southern direction, in common with 
all the great promontories of the world. . As this 
could not be the mere effect of chanc | 
that the waters have. been pushed woche Is 
with a violence. almost inconceivable. | 


The southern part of Attica most e 
discovers the consequences of such a revolution; 
and its actual state is perfectly conformable with 
the observations communicated by Plato. The 
whole coast pion only one group of projecting 
rocks; and their prodigious mass has been capa- 
ble of! resisting thous: billows, which still, during 
the tempests, break against them with a hoarse 
and dreadful noise; while all the promontory. of 
Sunium whitens with the foam of an irritated 
ocean. Nothing i is seen around but those vast 
beds of sand and gravel, called by the Athenians 
the ae pe . ane" deine ta, eternal 

C 0 C9 20 
Thi country presented itself to navigators 
vader an aspect equally hideous and eee vi 
but towards the north of Attica the soil became 
infinitely richer in vegetation, better Feen 
; with verdure, and particularly adapted for the 
Vine and che olive, Even the Summary of the 

i 4 „„ 


; 


essus, were crowned wu ever 

Vith eypresses, and particularly with: those. 
yramida] firs, which still embellish the land- 

bccapes on the higher parts of Greece. But as the 
Athenians from time immemorial had pos8esse! 
both silver and copper mines, that branch of i in- 
dustry, carried to excess, - consumed 30 much 
fuel, chat they were compelled, for the construc- 
tion of their fleets, to depend on the foresta © 
| Thrace and Macedonia. An excessive scarcity | 
of wood- was afterwards experienced. there; and 

imilar calamity awaits every natian at once 
_ ehgaged, like the Athenians, 1 in e 
and in navigation. 5 


er plants, it was more favourable for rearing 


ats than any other domestic animals. At one 
time, indeed, the fourth part of the inhabitants 
eulsted solely by their flocks; and, in th 
of OY, hn,” were more numerous than la- 
Agriculture did not at first extend 


9 


ond choſs vallies which were FR 1 watered ; 


"Hr 6 RL 5 — I 2 


$howers . This painful kind of ks: gave : 5 
occupation to multitudes: of. mercenaries, as 


= well as slaves ; and it was in this manner that 8 
e Cleanthes earned his bread with more greatness : 

d and dignity than Diogenes, who. be |; 

5 Aristippus, who feasted with tyrants... 

h The soil of Attica, from its light 1 81 


nature, absorbed the humidity, and had not : : - 
consistence enough to produce any kind of grain = = 
in plenty, except barley . On this account, 
the Athenians were under the constant necessity 
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5 of purchasing their strangers, 1 0 
2) | often at the hands of — ver TY 

+ Solon fancied, that in his time the lande | 

: have been rendered more fertile, by increaſing 


the number of wells and cisterns; Which . 
proposed should be constructed at such distance: 
as would most facilitate the distribution of waters. 
The admirable laws framed by him, on this ſub= 
jects 3 Healy that no legislator of antiquity | | 
eneral knowledge of 
nat economy. He proceeded even to deter- 
5 most advantageous for reservoirs; 
because, when placed too low, they were liable 
to receive springs of brackiſh water. The inte- 

x great quantities of such 
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e may infer, 
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Many antient tombs and temples, at frst little 
remarkable, were seen amidst such 'habitations, 
scattered along the mountains, and in the vallies. 
But the exquisite sculpture of their statues at- 
tracted afterwards the envy of kings, and sur- 
Þ monk] the choicest ornaments of modern 

II itus Livius assigns two circumstances, as 
contributing most to embellish in this manner 
the interior of Attica. Veins of white marble, 
in the first place, were every where found in 
abundance, and the happy genius of the archi- 
tecls, and sgulptors, exhausted, with their indefa- 

tigable chisel, the quarries of mount Pentelichus, 
and Hymettus, to adorn the surface of an. en- 
tire CQURtry,T. 


by . 


The city of 4800 very modern 2 in 1 compari- 
80n with the first settlements, was at firs nothing 
more than a-centrical spot, where the nation AS= . 
gembled to deliberate. and discuss its common 
interests. Some families of artisans by degrees 
established themselves i in this kind of capital, 
to facilitate the operations of their industry, 
and commerce, But the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were only there on days appointed by law, 
'or 1 5 PO des * public — | 


e 2 


10 run from one extremity , of Attica to the 
other. 1 Ariſtophanes observes, that citizens, x; . : 
who came from the frontiers, and the districts 
far distant, were obliged to carry. provisions suf x 
/ ficient for their maintainance durin ng the de — 0 
| berations of the national diet. After which these 
Sovereign members of the state returned to their 
cottages, to conduct their flocks on the wich | 
mountains, or gather the fruit of the olive 


trees, along the banks of the Cephisus T 


n 
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e OF THE ATHENIANS FOR RURAL LI 
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FPolybius mentions a remarkable race of 
inbabieiag the fertile vallies of Elis, who were 0 
passionately attached to a country life, that 9 
could never be induced even by curiosity to en 
ter the gates of a city, and much less relinqui 
that state of simplicity which they inh 
from their ancestors. In this point they were 
nearly equalled by the Athenians, who in 
remained constantly in the country, until the 
beginning of the Peleponnesian war, in the yur 
yy hundred and thirty one, before the Present 

At that period they were forced to take refq 
Vith all their implements of agriculture within 
- the walls of Athens, the only asylum they 


, when numerous ; 


4 . 2 


Lib. VIII. 5 
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calamity proce ded entirely from the Agen ly 

F -who taken up solely with embelliſn- = : 
ing the capital, which could never berome a 

beautiful town, had left the country er to” 

_ without the smallest means of defence. ge 5 


It was vader ach truly citremtng: circum- 
stapces that the inhabitants of Attica abandoned 
in tears their favourite hills and vallies, the 
sacred temp'es of their gods, and 1 55 revered: 
tombs of their ancestors. . | 


Never, says 1 kacedides,” Gd any emigration. 
present a more melancholy scene; and no culti- 
- You ever quitted their cherished fields with | 
more reluctance, The habitations they had cou. ] 
structed, according to the testimony of Iss. 
crates,* were much zupeiror to those of Athens, 1 
hoth in elegance of form and choice of furniture: 3 
Wh he adds, that e eyen pu blic spectacles, althou gh 
80 powerful over the minds of the Greeks, could 
never entice the Sou people. of Attica to in 
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* Uniigetients * theis cottages ro e repre< 
bentations, or the brilliancy of a capital, Where 
= they eng hon all the advantages of c citizens. — 8 


their constitutions, 8 and preserye 125 Lin ni an 
infinity of disorders bath of ming and body, 30 
l neee Te the i inhabitants of: 3 


Us "ig Lf n aro „ 


ere, FVV 
fret 1 S * cl © s 


19 Athenians were prevented b r n 
5 5 trom ere ing sumptuous e IE private use 


E 8 1 5 ; in the town of Athens. They wisely avoided 
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3 appearances of deviation from those principle 


g 5 1 | equality which are $0 essential to popular 


— Es That this town, therefore, here 
_ : - - the u whole nation was frequently assembled, af. 


e its fame, or in pro 


ö . N 5 . . evident i in the following sketch. 
3 is 5 15 at Swag instead of 1 the country, | 


« wo 
5 < 


ng capable of; 
1 life was negl 

Shrubs, as could su A ; e . rigor. "of the 
E. - climate, were naturalized. there, until the phea- "0 
= YL _ 8ants. of Coichis, the peacacks of In 


trees of Media became Foul inG 


K : a 
—_— . 
* LEY 2 A 
* i : I 


to the | epring and png " While ' 0 
Athens, says Aristophanes, „ 
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1 yet covered with Ne er he exhibited not onh ä 
ED . new . but f violets, which in ä 


e e er” the od 434 
1 ores of a beautiful and majestic xs 
were bound with a a fes-· 
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"This is the reason why oY town of Ai 
ol a6jniat by Pindar, and by Ariflophan dent parte _ 
of his Cc | ans, who were Ionians by origins \ == 
made an alluion besen their name and that of fon, w 5 
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ee the progress ok. vegetatlon a the 
© rudest seasons. They were led to this by the 
3 5 particular taste of the Athenians, WhO were 
wn. known throughout Greece to have : parity meals, 
=_ ;  - aud deserts of the greatest maguificenc Plato 
Has blamed this usage, “ # without CoM 
that it could not naturally be otherwise in 4 
country like Attica. It neither possessed ex 
tensive fields of grain, nor pasturage 1 5 
= - for numerous herds of cattlo; but honey was 
= . 5 in abundance, as well as different kinds of fruits 9 
_ highly flavoured, which owed. their excellence; 2 
Iess to the influence of climate, than the mods 
1 * „„ of cultivation. In occupations of this nature, 
Aae number of citizens spent their tithe 1 
= those isolated dwellings, called Eſchatia ; 1 and 
bibe extent of arable land, of vineyards, and 54 
pPlwKhntations, contained in some of these posses- 
ions, enceeded forty stadia, or four miles th 
'- _ circumference; Demosthenes describes one in 1 
= particular very minutely: it was situated at the 
E foot of mount Parnes, in the canton of Cithe. 
© ron; and the whole of its annual produce, ae. 
=... _ . cording to successive estimates, amounted ta 
=—_  - a6: talents. and sixteen min; or ee = 
1 ES. LE — than a thousand, a ee 


{F . 3 5 


J e FEI Dialogue I, 
= .- + Plating oxen Phenipncs 


N Tie 


3 „ desi ed pri 
" rolls to promote agriculture, the different vals 
lies contained many others} consecrated only o 
1 and of all these, that of Hero 


Atticus Was con sidered by the antients as os 


most romantic and enchanting: Several streams 
descending there from the brow of mount 
Pentelichus, murmured amidst venerable woads - 


which darkened their windings through the | 
vale, until their waters joined those 6 


great Cephisus, in the vicinity of reale, he 


_ cious vistas were screened from the rays: of the 
sun, by a thick foliage; and while the eye re- 
posed on rich verdure, the ear was ee 
with the melody of birds, or soothed by the 
dying cadences of distant echos. Even at this 
day, many fragments of inscriptions have been 
found there; and such ornaments were in ge- 
neral but too numerous from that t 1 er 
en 50 prevalent: Ing the Greeks, * 


It mph bs ns a 8 . 
der in the description of Attica, were no men. 
tion made of the gardens of the philosophers. 
They occupied a surface somewhat exceeding 
2 mile square in the environs of Athens, and 
— extenged: from the banks of che llissus to those 
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not appear anxious to augment 
eir founder; but w 


Ma. But as the Greeks | 


he 


ity in the days of $ 
ted i in the yy of . 


| hits; pieces of b geld. * This « circunistance 1 
indeed must appear very extraordinary, parden- 
Urly in the eyes of those barbarians, who are 
accustomed to nourish fakirs 8 and leave the | 
learned to perish.. - ; 5 
The disciples of Ae occupying the bt - 

cæum on the banks of the llissus, were in declar- : 
ed opposition to the humiliating life of the 

| Cynics; ; and distinguiſhed themselves as far as 

their fortune would admit, by an Fun 

_ of splendor. Lycon, who long governed their 

| 5 republic, introduced, a profusion until then un- 
known; and he was even accuſed of having | 
| Surpasxed the expences of the Epicureans. 
It appears in general, that the aversion of the 1 
" towards the town was still stronger 
than that of the other Athenians. But depend- 
ing in some measure on the capital for instru- 

5 ments, and other succours relative to the arts 
and sciences, they adopted under Plato the me- 
dium between extremes, and inhabited the gar- 
dens in the environs of Athens. It was there, 
in the shade of tranquility, and far from the im- 
- portungte cries of the vulgar, that he succeeded 
in forming 80 many great men; one of whom 
alone would have ralliced — ——_ 2 abe na- : 
tion Hlustrious, 1 

This rural education of the Greeks 8 a d _ 

"infinite advantages, as we have already obeerved, 
over the Tay ogy in use Mug those nations of 
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Treat plagues of loxury, ignorance, and Preju> | 
When the most celebrated Philosophers, sue 5 
us Polemon, had too many scholars to be c 
tained Within the bounds of a garden, they con- 
strucked for them other habitations called Calybia. | . 


7 


Ta these wretched huts, framed of wood, and 
covered! with straw, tlie students of Greece were 
| lodged to their satisfaction *; *; for they endurec 


1 8 to A attain what 1 called 3 


leges, are often at once exposed to the ches 


25 1 


© Tn indeed have been - . 
men of this country; but their successes de- 55 
pended © on prodigious efforts, inexpressible Pait 1 
and continual toils, The task of completing : "i 
course of Philosophy was little inferior there is ; J 
| the hard exercises of Wrestling, or wielding the : 
untler, 3 in order to merit the 1 of 


. those of the Nemæan field, EET 0 25 # - 7 
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The manner of living we aye here des 


1 
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Y {prevented youth from being tainted with 
corruption of towns, and diminished cotididette 
ly the ruinous e expences of a public education, - 
Very small sums indeed were sufficient for the 
"you ng men of Athens to attend lessons deli- 
| 19 8 in the, Shade of ; 4 1 and afte ward 


Stray W. ; 


CAE. PILL ALT ES, 22 5 
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1 f such dwellings, at a distance, r.. 
sembled villages,” where b like womma = 
e few article of 5 3 even _—_— 
these could be constructed without the aid EE 1 
others 5 as as might be inxtancedin warren, ng that _— 


d 
RAPS . -/ ow 


clad in the Fes of: bis on ads. 
1 he ave art to command and obey became 1 
= ee bar e PS? with those fk 
Athens. 1 The Archon, or chief magistrate : of 8 | 8 5 8 | 
the school, was elected for ten days only, and 
when this period elapsed, another enjoyed ſimi- 111 
i is very probable, that the young 
ers, -were allowed to choose their | magistrates Xs 

lurality of votes; and this must have ** 
cited-amang a ae candidates, an emulation and „ Es. 8 
Adee or Demagogue. %%%ͤöͤĩ] ĩò(Yâ ] 
Some attribute the invention of this scholastic Ps 
police. to bee e and atbem to Aristotle 3 
2 an n age when it proves most pernicious. Dit» 7 
ing a period of twenty four years, the human 
frame, in its progress towards ion, 1 
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ments sufficiently extensive to accommo 1 
Several Philosophers who dwelt there in com. _ 
mon. In this quarter the air was much purer 


| afforded an asylum to the astronomer Meton, an 
do the poet Sophocles: its situation was singular . 


quis not L addon, but even vidtohe ak eise, 5 ; 
to effe duate completely the purpose of natufg, 
Even the very plants, which seem most erat 
0 repose, shoot feehly, where no currents n 
igtrate to agitate their leave. Fo . 
The chiefs of the philoſophical . whe 
3 these little states without controul, pos- . 
bessed habitations beyond comparison more 
spacious and convenient than those of their 
scholars, The garden of Theophrastus, on the 
banks of the Ilissus, contained a temple, Where 
the image of Aristotle was consecrated, a portigg 
ornamented with maps of Geography, a Museum 
for puplic lectures, and finally a range of at- 5 


than at the Academy, where its noxious qualities | 


| became insupportable to Plato, and forced him 
_ fo retire some stadia towards the north in the” 


anton of Colonos. The same place had former 


y agreeable, at the foot of a hill washed by the 
river Cephisus, and adorned with different monu- > 
ments relative to the Os rites 55 e v * : 2 
And of Neptune, in 

"Plata, settled at Colonas, i himself at * 
ee of his wishes, i in founging a Republic, | 


=» These details are extraged from the rextoment el Theoe | 
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None of these rural retreats became. $0 tales 


: hana in the history of Philosophy as the garden 
of Epicurus: This school of his sect was conses 
| trated like a temple, and the administration of it 
|  tonfided to those who surcessively taught the 
. opinion of their master, and perpetuated the spi- 


rit of his famous system, like a ſacred and eters. 


nal flame. They could not however alienate this | 
kxtensive domain, which, planted with olive trees, 

£7. and cultivated with economy, sufficed to. mains 
tain all the professors of their doctrine, An in- 
© bcription, says Seneta, on the front of heir. 
Sanctuary; announced that the sovereign. 5 
1 5 Was. only to be found on the bosom of pleasure; 
And invited those, who were weary of wavering 
| between opinions, to repair thither, and cultivate 
the repose of the mind. But he confesses, that 
those, who were attracted by such magnificent 
promises; and flattering hopes, must have been 
not alittle astonished to find simple and honest 
mortals, practising the most sober regimen; and 


Seneca, Epitsle æxi.— The garden of Epicurus was not; as 


1 believed, situated within Athens, but before the gate Dipys = 
"A on an extensive Cm of 0 which had e cost 9 1 5 


„ 


5 fd e 4 55 acres of ry 1 — 5 2 a0 

guired among the neighbouring cottages. His 
| heart was 80 much attached to this corner of 
7 Greece, that, when dying, he determined in his 
will the limits of these seanty possessions, with 
us much precision as could be employed i: in. Os 
| lating a province or a kingdom 
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4 mankind; and they supported wit 


: ter, received the epithet of Gepotyrannes, or the 
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. by the ties of indissoluble frie 1 
Which they considered as the purest virtue, and TE 
most sublime enjoyment. Mutual failings met 8 

with an indulgence there unknown t 0 the: rest of „ 


 ingthe caprices of their chiefs, who m rale L 
were neither wanting in wisdom; no r moderation. 1 
Apollodorus alone, from his imperious charac- = 


the tyrant of the garden but his pretended des- 
potism never occasioned the effusion of blood, 
nor even the sacrifice of a tear. These Epicureans 


were not ignorant, that in their paths through. 


| life, they must meet with thorns, as well as 
flowers; for they Fring * Lays 1 


his time; 2 Roman named Memmius, 1 e was 
of great consideration in the republic, cc 
the unaccountable design of usurping the 10 
mains bequeathed by Epicurus to his 8nece! sers, 
in the vicinity of Athens. Their friends, W- 
- ever, were powerful and zealous enough to pro- 


- 9 them against all the efforts of Memmius; 
and they preserved their Possessions until Greece 
ee . 285 Te of the Chas Jans, | 
e Whole of priests td — 
—_— with axes Ak e were seen by Li- 


of vg 0 the districts, burning the, 
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siderable as well as importan 


master. piece of 


atics, 
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«AS the sight oY - Javits 
banded: the regions © Greece, never 5 
to return; and that reign darkness th 
continues ther 


V. cn or ACHARNE, A 
„ MOUNT HYMETTUS, 


8 


All the habitations of the 8 850 : 


concentred, as we have already observed, in t 
environs of Athens: : none were seen in any 
. not even in Acharnæ, 
irst rank among the Cantons. 
next to the capital, the most con- 
nt place of the whole 
country; d, according to Thucydides, could 

i. 


three thousand armed citizens. 
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as nearly the fourth part of the entire _ 
lic. of Athens; and seconded with such prepon- 
derance of numbers, the will of the Acharnæ 


ans had no small influence i in the deliberations 
of the state. As they constantly voted in fa. 
Peloponnesian War, the poet 
Phanes, es was the adyocate 0 | peace, grati 
his revenge by ridiculing t] them in a comedy, 
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80 e tly eee must Ions da ex- 
en It was a representation of amuse- 
ments, highly relished in the Athenian villa 
before the war; but that event occasioned a 
manner of life equally new and unfortunate in 
a town seldom afterwards free from a blockade, | 
Many other people were introduced in this 
manner on the stage as elf as the Acharnæans; 
Who besides had the consolation of receiving even 
there that testimony which could not justly be 
refused to their merits. They Gatinguiahed | - 
themselves heroically at the battle of Marathon; 
and by inventing ivy garlands for the thyrsus, 
of a most elegant form, they had embellished 
greatly the feasts of Bacchus. On such occas ons 
the character of the Acharnæans, considered 2 
rigid and severe, was changed, as if by magic, 
into an amiable levity: they: were en 1 
: every where presiding at the 
ing the-choir, and che ann "Cavite 
the mountains Diacri: . 


rural [ Seng 20 * en 


I 


fig · tre converted wood into charcoal for the 
market of Athens; and besides multiphed their : 
tack; of des for burden. Al chis was! ef: | 


8 on tlie zouth Sides 
. where their dwellings and eee 
were ranged along the declivity; like” the de- 
grees of an immense amphitheatre. This 
bears, at the -provenr day, the disfigured name 
of Casba, and is situated about e miles to 
the north of Athens. | 

The other cantons did not 
| Acharuz in power; but the greater part were 
distinguished by magnificent temples, such as 
those of Sunium, and Eleusis, or by other re- 
markable monuments, often interesting to His- 

ry, but still more to the study of ee 

Plato pretends, that a course of morals could 
ä 1 completed by travelling through Attica, and . ; | 
collecting all the elegiac verse inscribed on 
those square stones, called Hermæ. They were 
placed along the great roads, or in the ee 
of villages, and contained in his opinion che 
elements of Philosophy, and of Wisdom. Tf 

Judging from the fragments cited by Plato, 
1 maxims were only of a common Gs. 
but wonderfully adapted for the instruction of 
the country inhabitants; and an Athenian was 
often dissuaded from an improper action by some 
_ sentences he had observed on his . e 
the shade of an olive tree or à cypress. 5 
The a&oal position of Ca, ba, or Cai , not only serves to 
_ Indicate that of 'Acharnz, but likewise that of Cecropia. 


This canton bounded the territory of the Acharnzans 0 File 
Walk nearly at the. place now called Sepol ia, ar Yi 


I 9275 4 


ee 


r 


b ——_ 4 Nothing would 
iͤnem this method, from which some good might : 
1 N ed, without any danger of bad 


8 sequences; for lessons are often more agreea © 


= TConveycd by stone, than by those pretended 


KH ET _ mioralists, who combine so much absurdit with 


prolixity and harshness, that they make even 
—_ Werne itself appear 7777. Po 8 
Those monuments, alles: Hermæ, chief k 


4 : 1 1 . 8 erected by Hipparchus, son of Pratobeyeny; were [ : | ; 


=_ 7 | _ peculiar to the vallies and plains, while the 5 : 
= Lt . _ Summits. of the principal hills and mountains 17 
=: A were chosen for the altars and statues of . 
=. EZ piter, or Apollo, finely executed either in 
bre ze or in marble. x But nothing known w 
=: 5 che antients ever equalled the interesting auch 1 


* 


| 5 ED aresque. views of mount Hymettus. The 
=... have unaccountably preferred the : 3 
L . mpe of Thessaly, by describing it continually * _ 


* 7 „„ rapture in their verses; while in 
= 1 5 Vas much inferior to this seducing spot. The 
=. = error is even attested by the actual state of 


= „which has suffered no alteration in I a 
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$55 
33 3 
77 5 


wo thousand years z and that he 
may be enabled to judge in this matter, 
it will be proper to. introduce a short digre: 
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where the emperor Julian, in « 


N ſo ignorant of Geography, that they ſpeak conſtantly of Te 


| tains of Germany, be had seen abysses still deeper 
than that of Tempe. The latter has received 
the name of Lgcoſtome, or Wolfs-mouth, from 
the modern Greeks, because they fancied it had 
this appearance where the Peneus meets the sea. 
Such then was the savage appear x 
ens, a Spot more calculated to ingpird-x me- 
ee than any sensations of joy; While 
every thing was chearful around Homo... 
From the pinnacle- of this mountain, the eye = 
. over the greatest part of the continent 
of Greece, inhabited by a fortunate and 1 


e 


people; and discerning all the streets of Athens 
could trace the sacred way by a row of stat Fen: 
9 temples, and mausoleums, to the very gates 

of Eleusis. Beyond the many islands scattered © _ 

immediately along the western coast of Attica: : | 


appeared others 80 far distant that they could = 1 : 
scarcely be distinguished from the billows; while - | EK 
. prodigious numbers of vessels were constantly b 
steering outwards, or directing their course 

round this mountain, towards the three principe! 

marts of Greece. These were Egina, Co 
the harbour of Piræus, at a time when a 


2 


aticients have ien us four” aeleripity bs of Topps. 

of Pliny aud Elan are purely romantic; while Titus 
Livius and Ovid have written theirs exactly conformable to' I 

ED: . Modern travellers, ſuch as Baron de Tott, have been . | 


a ſmiling plain. Even Zlian fixes the breadth at ons, : 
2 or about fifteen fahoms; ; and io call this gut „ 
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its away, * formed as m 
ostile and inveterate factions. | 
Whilst these were bent on mutual 
; he reigned in anarchy, an 
powerful from Sameer ted TRE tutelar 
genius of the R. 
. wy Solon te to trium 
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; 8 ako factious eee e to e 3 1 
under the reign of the laws alone, the golden | 


age commenced among the Athenians, about five 
hundred and twelve years | | 
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tended to excite emulation than to promote 
lic joy. 
sounded with mirth and music, the smaller can- 
tons often associated d themselves to celebrate feasts, 
and perform dances, called Tricomes, or Tetracomes,, 
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The inhabitants of Diacri Were so delighted 


with the dance, that it formed an essential part of 
all their theatrical representations: in contradic- 


it even among tragic scenes; exerting themselves 
7 Wich re on leathern bottles filled 
with air, and 's0 
Pen. ih n anger wy ching P! 


be added the extraordinary beauty of landscape, 
arising there from such variety of productio 

and irregularity of surface. It was through con- 
tinual thickets of Daptinoides,or nen; done, that 
eller was conducted, when trave 
interior of Diacri, de To lowed the way from 
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This road, the most considerable] in all Greece, - 


led to different cantons, such as Aphidna, Rham- 
nus, and Pæonia, the country of the orator De- 
mosthenes: but it is 3 _—__ 80 _ 5 
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While the vallies and mountains re- 


introduced 


 condycive to rural happiness, could 
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been Succeeded by the deep 
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loyers, or Greek. monks, whose e een . : 
; tion have profaned that once — 
country; and a race of herdsmen, RISE amidst, 
astonishing adventures, emigrated thither from 
the centre of Wallachia. Modern travellers, such 
as Doctor Chandler, have erroneously given the 
name of Albanians and Arnauts to those people 
who are really Wallachians,* and who still pre- 
zerving their passion for pastoral life, have con 
verted the small town of Marathon into 
although the e e N "al | 
adapted for :agricultur: as, 
with the sea on one ae A: e 0 moun- | 
tains on the other, it would have 
ble to range half a million of Per 
eee a8 ee Lysias sup 
3 . a sufficiency of! space, the feats. 
_ Darius, and of all the maritime nations of the 
ancient world, could not have transported uct 


Wallachians, found at this day on the aber 

Athens, are properly descended from the Roman colonies, fixed 

by Trajan in Dacia. Information on this point will be a- 

quired by consulting a note of Mr. d' Anville i in the 3oth vo- 

lume of the Atademy of Inſcriptions; and a work en E 
OE formbs apres la chute de Þ Empire Romain „ 5 
With regard to Pæonia, the upper part on the slope of mount | 2 
Fame, now bears the: name of Panaiea ; and: the ruins zern 7 


+. 


S 


nultitude ot robbers across the Mediterranean. N 5 
We may therefore infer that the orator Lysias EE 
was better. acquainted with the rules of eloquence | -. 
an the principles of historical, criticism, a sci- ä 5 + 


| he little esteemed by the Athenians ih general 1 N 1 2 
who constantly clothed truth in the robes of 1 ä 


1 and exaggerated the most glorious of their vietoo =_— 
_ ries, a ame inc ible and ridiculous, —_ 
- 13 8  vit- —THE FLAT. SHORE: 1 8 „ "oY 

- . The hk vall of Marathon was included F553 

| Cy limits of Diacri; but a ſecond diſtrict, called 


- ParaL1; or the flat coast, e the entire e 
| couthern angle of ee e,, 0 0 1 

Fishing and navigation % were the only resources * x 
if its inhabitants, who. furnished sailors, as tbhbe 
other cantons did soldiers, for the republic. They 1 1 
delighted! in amusements analogous to their man». ' . 
her of life; and while the rustics of the mou. 
tains celebrated the vintage. with 'dances, bm ] 
mariners of Parali, horne on the swelling wave... 


- 


- practised their nautical dope; oY rowed matches :e: 
Vith light galle jonor, of linerva- of „ 
: Bunium. “ 


f nean, and a superb — gn, 80 con- 
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ans 1 5 PHILOSOPHICAL, DISSERTATIONS | 
S at t this day as a Hnd-mark for hips in the | 
=—_ 5a of Greece. „ 8 _ 
 —_ © Excenive cterility reigned every where? ns 
3 = | Sunium, but rich veins of silver compensated in 
= some measure for the want of vegetation. - "The 
—_—  _ | principal branch of these mines extended north. 
I = _ wards from the monument of Thrasyllps, on 
3 . mount Lavrion, until it attained the * of | 
The Thy o& this metallic afforded ws. 
. such agreeable objects as were found among the 
5 a; 5 .  vintagers and shepherds of Diacri. Its inhabitants 
were slaves, purchased like beasts of burden in all | 
15 "the markets of Europe and Asia, who, sinkin g un- 
= &er their chains and their sufferings, explored the 
=_ | bowels of the earth to procure a mixture of ets 
= _ and copper, together with some emeralds, in. 5 
=... NOy inferior, says Pliny, to those of Egypt. 
a In another place, both the produce of thoxe 
—_ mines, and the uses to which the metals were con- 
1 - 5 shall be examined more fully; but le - 
—_ is proper to observe, that no document in all 
= be archives of Athens indicated even indiredly © 
aaꝛat what period they were first opened. Althougn 
1 - Nenophon acknowledges this in his Treatise on 
4 . 1 5 Finances, yet some conjectures, almost generally 2 
EF adopted, place that event in the reign of Erich- | 
ttßzonius, & previous to the arrival of Cadmus in 
= Greece. Thus it would appear that the arts in 
_— oo flourished there at an earlier Jo riod than 
1 2 8 Ruy Eni. Nat, 1 lib, VII. e 
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; chende FRY calculated, PER ignorant 8 

1 5 of the successive progress of metallurgy, it was 

. for chem a new world, and a science totally un- 5 

known. i ns og ew 

| As the fo luctors of these woiks: ages 

— treated their slaves with great inhumanity, they _ 

| became the victims of their own cruelty in a re- 

7 volt, which took place about a century before 

4 our Era, These unfortunate wretches, iss ung 

5 | in arms from the caverns of the earth, spread fire 

and destruction on every side. Sunium was taken 

Og by assault, and the other villages on the sea coast 5 

7 of Attica were 50 completely ravaged, that nei 

: - ther they, nor the mines, could ever afterwards : 

Ty de re-established, Such was the recompence of bY 4 
0 avarice, and the fate which attended traum 
5 The most stony and barren canton of Parali, = 

Las called Cranai, and its only resources were 

. | 4 and commerce, together with the e en 

. of some manufactories, chiefly established at Ana- : 

= . phlystus, It was in this small town that the _ 

11 0 earthen vases were executed, 50 much admired - | 

. by the ancients for the elegance of their form, : 

Y and their emblematical decorations. In both ED 
= | they were infinitely superior to those 

ö productions of Campania, improperly called E- ; 2 > 

. truscan 24 Count e Hamilton, and 80 many . 

1 © Opposite to Cranai, towards the east, lay that 

15 ; px called Mesogeia by the modern Athenians, 
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says Demosthenes, the houses of 'Themistc 
and ee een e by the smallest a 


aversion to inhabit su 
domineer in some solit 
village, rather 
an imperious 
in represing all other 


most ancient cities of Greece, su 
thens, were buil: 


by 


the grou 6 pleasure; the 
public 3 were wi out | with taste, and 
streets either ran parallel, or. crossed each 
other at right an gles. This really was the case at 
Thurium, a town in Italy, founded on che 
ruins of the ancient Sybares; and a plan of that 
remarkable place has been transmitted to us by 
Diodorus Siculus. rc ns HE 
An inherent. defect in the construction 8 
houses in Athens occasioned great incon- 
venience: the stairs were erected in the street, 
ad the upper apartments, proiecting over 
these, disfigured . the facades, obstructed the 
view, and prevented a free circulation of air. 
All this arose from the avarice of the proprietors, 
who, by placing galleries over the heads of . 


gain Posse:gion of the very streets. _ 
The Areopagites, who had the imm 
n of all the buildings at Athens, did not, 
in this point, render the police severe; ; and they 
even pretended to discourage all innovations in 
.domes:ic architecture. In consequence of this, 
their tribunal had a cei ing of clay only; it was 
the model proposed for the citizens; and being 
thus recommended, any deviation from it, would 
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| have been attended with danger. 


Amongst us, says Euripides, it is 2 general 
never to adorn the roofy of 
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8 Platarch, Life . 
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of the Lacedzmo 
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miles, to the west of Athens. markets of 
kinds;but all are found united in 

at Pirzus.* This was really conveying i 
words the idea of an extensive commerce, 
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eother parts 
of all nations along the coast of the 
terranean, and the Euxine sea, from Mars 
to Carthage, and Trebizond. 
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: | immediately on the magistrates; and w. 

- vellers visited the public monuments, it was 
thing worthy of atten· 
ders to genius. 
" undertook to illustrate the most 0 
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art; and. when this could not be ted 
- * with truth, they made no scruple of employing ; 
E Falsehood. At Eleusis particularly, the e. 
es abused the privileges of their pr 
such stories on 


others, they pretended, 
approach a field called Rharia, without a sacred 
ae, because it had served for the first essays of 
| agriculture. In that spot, sai they, the barley 
was son which Ceres bestowed to the Arheni- 
ans. Without the aid of Historic Criticism, 
phy can sufficiently demonstrate the ab- 
solute falschood of such a tradition, * The field 
 Rharia was situated on the very banks of the 
. ittle Cephisus, the most 5 river of At- 
tica. When swelled by the sudden dissolution 
of snow on the mounts Pecilus, and Parnes, 
carried destruction on every side; and to one 

'  _these inundations the Greek historians, w 
| were always hyperbolists, have given the name 

of the Heusinian Deluge. £ | 
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such a torrent; and b 


8 out the folly; — exporing cs on 1 brink - 
esides, the first attempts 


towards agriculture, f in all probabili ty, neither 


took place in extensive fields, nor open plains, 


but in small inclosures, around the huts of 


| savages, Who were ambitious of being metamor- 5 
phosed into men. = 

Before cultivation could 1 „ in 1 

| country, it was necessary to destroy the wid 
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beasts, and disperse prodigious swarms of vora- 


„This must have been particularly 


tedious 1 in Greece, where the arable lands were 


: entirely in low vallies, and a vast chain of ur- 
frounding mountains, covered with woods, af- 
forded refuge for multitudes of frugivorous my. 
mals. Different kinds of deer were numerous, 
uud wild buffaloes in very ancient times abounde © ' 
from Thrace even to the southern limits of Pe- 
= loponnesus. The fable of the bull of Marathon 
proves, that they frequented like wise the low 
: country of Attica, where the race, long sub- 
dued, is now employed in labor.“ 


Animals of this class would in one night 9 
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4 the crops, and annihilated all the hopes 
of the hughand-man, had not some means been 
found of restraining their incursions, either by. 
gtrong Palisades, or impenetrable hedges. | 
of all these circumstances, which evidently ex- 
# an or r must 3 * taken we not . 
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=_ - :: applied to these men: mistaken for ships of 


1 . 1 "© 2. distance, on approaching, they appeare 0 
3 like boats, and were at last found to be on ; 
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In the dissertations published by Rr. U ye | 
_—_ 7: on the origin of alimentary plants, that illustri- 


1 : ous and learned man supposes, that barley. as 
3% FE 55 „ = through all the northern part of the 5 
—_ ien territory. * This opinion seems the 

wm founded, as in almost every country of Eu- 

"rope 2 wild species of this grain is product ed, 
which might be greatly improved i 10 1 ee, 
. =_ of fifty years by ; periodical culture. 5 / xD f 
E =_ 7; All. .the little settlements of Aide had 
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1 1 1 | particular, traditions, | mutually contradi 8 


= T and destructive of each other. 
= ” of Sciron pretended, that their lands had en 
earlier cultivated than those of Elensis, because 


= they furnished more ancient monuments of Agri. 
aA llurezt and really the felds of Sciron, and the | 
= planof Thria i in general were not subject to in 

—_ - undations $0 destructive to tillage. . he 3 
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attached to their c country, b ot alt ei ca 
| "pets, "Hts * 
empires, the different CU 267 become oO 
and where so little connexion subsists between 
the component parts of a state, patriotism can 
| only be comparatively the cold effect of reason, 
even when the sway is less absolute than * 
” 1 admits only the interest of the Despot. 


| equalled that of a naval triumph, now. 


bitants were known to eact 


The Greeks, who delighted in epigrams, oe 


: Served that nature had been very liberal to the 
Athenians, in strewing so many islands along th 
coasts; but unfortunately, added they, not one 
of them all is habitable. Salamis however should 


have been excepted : it was called by Euripides a 


land rich in bees, and fertile in olives; and the 
8 predilection he discovers for this place justißes 
tte opinion, that he was born there. Thus it 


could at once boast of having given birth to the 


chief of tragic poets, as well as to Solon, the most 


illustrious of legislators; and this glory . 
interesting, while the Iphigenia in Tauris, oY] 


of . nn 
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the legislation of Solon are objects of universal : 
_ admiration, The warriors of ancient Greece | 
have transmitted to posterity nothing more than 
the shadow of a vain name, founded on the effu- 
sion of blood. But to its philosophers and poets 
we owe chose inestimable productions, Which 5 
tend to perten the taste of civilized nations, 


peared to consist only of a group of roc 


eld with mastich- trees and pines; but the valleys : 
of the interior parts were well adapted for grain, 


and the rising ground for vineyards. In this re- 
spec it had a decided advantage over some islands 


of the Archipelago, destitute both of shade and a 


verdure, where the singing of birds was never 
heard, even in the most genial days of returning 
spring. The greatest torment of those, who were 
condemned by the Roman emperors to remain 


5 there, consisted in regretting continually, amidst 
sterile and hurmag rocks, the gay n and rich | 


gardens of Italy. Fo 


Teer Met che day of Solod, ttt the Madita ti 


of Salamis had been citizens of Athens; and, on 


all great gccasions, the public criers were sent to 


require their assistance in the deliberations of the 
State. The general opinion of their superior 


skill in naval affairs gave some influence to their 
suffrages, especially as the Athenians never had a 


war by land alone. Whenever they sacrificed to 
Mars, an offering was like wise Prop: for * 
1 of Neptune. 


Those who made the tour ol As,” PER 
it expedient to embark at Salamis in very light 

boats; and doubling the promontory of Sunium, 
they landed at the mouth of the Asopus, in the 


territory of Oropus. This circumnavigation, com- 
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e rigor of the climate. As their 
constitution, says Plutarch, is less ez 
employ only such light tissues, an n stu 5 
as would be insufficient to preserve the 


he Greeks concerning. 
studied with attention. 
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e of Germany. 5 
When the cold winds, says he, 
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As for man, that rigorous season hastens in 


the term of decrepitude: his members are cbn- 
"bends e 5 2 


" rad $0 ary vey 4 my 
dpf eh that Hesiod would be careful to render 
his description consistent with truth and nature. 

It is with like accuracy that he prescribes the 
form most eligible for the garments of the culti- 
vators, and the shepherds of Bzotia. The prin- 
_ tipalpiece of this model consisted of skins'sewed 
together with'sinews, as is «ris in FLOG d 
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What appears still more udi 


-cumstance of those people, who, under the con - 


duct of Brennius, invaded Phocis. | Althou gh 


collected, according o our observations, on the 


were unable to resist 
z8th and 39th degree of 
This event took place at the 
foot of mount Furs which was indeed 
without exception the most horrible moun- 
of Greece. Plutarch assures us, that the 
drunken and fanatical women, c called 7. Hades, 
were once surprized there by a dreadful whirl- 
wind of snow, and must all have perished, had 
dhey not been rescued by the inhabitants of Del- 
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where into. gulfs, more or less extensive, and 
with so many indented windings they resemble 
a leaf of the plane · tree or vine. To this strange 
appearance is joined an astonishing inequality of 
surface, throughout the whole country. The 
district of Thessaly alone contains thirty - four 
a considerable mountains; and at the bottom 1 


its numerous gulfs, : and valleys, the diffe rent curs. 


rents of air circulate like rivers in their beds with- 


out any perceptible deviation. From repeated 
observations, made at Athens in our days, it ap- 
pears, that towards the autumnal equinox, when. : 
such gusts of wind begin to be most violent, 


. th ey affect to 4 great degree the whole ner vo 


: eausl that « Great, T ae ee are ent every 


N 
: system. In this we perceive what ancient wb : 


have reported. concerning. the pernieious effects, 2, 


produced in the environs of Athens, by that curs/. 


rent of air from the e . uy LL 


Greeks called Sciron. f. 


The influence of this fatal 11 80 5 . 
| Ureaded by the Athenians, was. only perceptible _ 

in particular places, immediately subjected to it? 
invariable course. Pliny assures us, that the 

 Ceiron was à local Phenomenon, altogether un- _ 
known in Bæotia, in Phocis, and all the rest of ” 
Greece Strabo supposes, that it originated in = : 
: the form of a whitlwind ants those . 
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at this day we are infinitely better informed 5 
relative to their source and progression. 
In the very gulf of Corinth an astonishing mass 
ol air begins first to be concentered, and after- 
wards proceeds along the inffections of the coast 
until it reaches the isthmus. Two huge 
there bound the only passage, and the compres- 
sion they occasion forces the Sciron perpendi- 
_ evlarly on the surface of the sea, where, by a vio 
lent re- action, it is directed with increased vi 
lence to the coast of Atti a. 
The story of Theseus having tossed to this 
place a supposed robber, called Sciron, was was un 
| doubtedly 2 personified phenomenon ; for the fall 
of the wind, and the emotion of the sea, at me 
pace of contact, are still obvious chere. This 1 
is the on 
known to takls wy 2 direction ; for Pens 
* in a direct line from the bosom of 8 
elouds, they resemble those waterspout or co- 
n of r s0 well Known to Ts on 
As e wei feed by every change 
in the atmosphere, they dreaded greatly the im- 


e : p ; 8 : 
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-. Wheler, Feyage de la G Vol. n. No part of ey 


ou more immediately exposed to the Sciron than the Ace- 5 
cemy. The great unhealthiness of that famous gymnasium hat 


3ts80urce in this phenomenon joined to the proximity of a vast 
burying ground on one side, and a quantity of tile-kilas on che 


other, while rows of plane-trecs, 


the state of the 1 8 irection Lat the rare a 
and the nature of the clouds. They remarked ale | 
| the periedical arrival and epa of the swal⸗ 
low, the stork, and principally the kite, to which 
they rendered a kind of wk worship, 'by - 
bending the knee whenever it appeared.“ . 
the flight of such birds of passage was wonder 
Holly regulated by the temperature of the airy 
the return of the genial weather was certain 
Whenever they ventured over ale Propontis, in 
erossing from Asia to Europe. It is not theres ' 
fore surprising that the 3 of those harbin - 
gers of the fine season should affect agreeably the 
imagination of a rural people, suffering fron] 4 
Touy continuance of i ice and sq. πr Ww. 
The Athenians, by dint of application to 16. 
teorology, became such adepts in this art, that 
they could predict with certainty all changes in 
the atmosphere of the low country. The two 


zummits of mount H ymettus, in proportion as 


they were charged, more or less, with vapors, 
indicated rain or dry weather, and served, 8399 
 Theophrastus, a3. 4 Hatural barometer- 
The mounts Brilessus and Parnes announced 
: ev the approach of storms accompanied with 


thunder. To conceive this, it ohould- 0285 ob- : 


served, that unless during the 
| alled Erde pures, abundant 
Aristophanes, and his Scoliast on-the { 2 
4 Theophrastus, 4. Re” 3 Z . „ 


n 
N > 


1 entros mA Ber nene | 
; pd in Greece. These mountains, ther 4 . 
tr forming. a semicircle, opposed to the principal ; 
shock of the atmosphere, attracted the electrical 
mamuatter, and fixed the vapors before they weren 
zufficiently condensed to descend in showers. 
All these circumstances afforded. prognostic 
equally certain with those now obtained by the 1 
= ed mae and perfect instruments. | 
I Theairin Attica was in general exceedingly | 
Ps ip; and from this quality alone the ancierit edi. 
| fices there have resisted the attacks of time and | 
the continual efforts of ages, better than those of 
any other country either in Europe ar. Asia. 
The interior of Athens presents still a delicate 
monument of the Corinthian order, with little 
apparent decay, although two thousand years | 
have elapsed since the blocks of white marble, * 
with which it is constructed, were quarried in the 
ide of Pentelichus. So perfect is its present state, 7 
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Dacia, now Moldavia, the country of ha Gaz 
or the modern Bessarabia, little Scythia at the 
mouth of the Danube, and Cappadocia, where 


che princes, disposed of their subjects with as 


little ceremony as the Caciques of Angola and 
Congo. Numbers were likewise-procured from | 
Mysia, Phrygia, Caria, and finally from Syria in 
the pre-eminence of which originated the A 
name of Syrus for men-servants, in the same man- 
ner that afemale slave was called Thressa, because 
the greater part were natives of Thrace. Among 


50 many people of different nations, exposed to 


public: sale, not one Egyptian ever appeared, al. | 


though, during the most remote periods, many 
negroes were collected for this traffic. The 
sooty coloured race seem, at all times, to have been 
expressly created ſor servitude, and yet they are 
often more respectable than their masters. 
E All the manufactures of Athens were carried 
on by the hands of slaves; and Thueydides: re- 
ports, that more than twenty thousand, 

work men, of that denomination had eric ws. 


at first view, that such à disaster must have 
ruined for ever the commerce of Athens; but 
the great facility of replacing them in all the 
unfortunate countries we have enumerated, 
rendered this loss impereeptible in the cours 
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to seek shelter under the porticos of the temples 


and public edifices. There, during the heat of 
summer, they experienced that disease vulgarly 
called the Plague of thous; ; but by modern phy- 
sicians, such as Haller, it has been considered 
as g more than a contagious fever To 
seek in Ethiopia the origin of a tas 
evidently arising from multitudes of men heaped. 
and pressed together, would be absurd; espez 
- cially as its influence did not extend beyond the 
walls of Athens, and was totally unknown ih 
every other part of Greece. Similar effects 
would now be produced in any town where the 
particles of the atmosphere are entirely changed 
by being charged with different noxious eflluviaz | 
as frequently happens in fleets, or among e 
armies encamped in too close order. 
To remedy such inconveniences, the en 
caused separate entrenchments to be erected for 


_ five different cantons. These were Aphidna and 


 Rhamnus in Diacri; Eleusis on the frontiers of 
Megara; Sunium in Parali; and Fhyle on mount 
Parnes, where the ruins still remain in the form 
of an hexangular redoubt. From this precau- 
tion it was no e necenary. it in r tie Kee wars. 
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1 persons. In the former 3 of 
four thousand were computed; on an equal space, 
and the soil there was not superior to that of 
Provence; neither were the Phellian plains more 
zusceptible of cultivation than those beds of sand © 
and gravel which extend from Arles to Salon. 
Although the population of Attica was in a 
great measure factitious, yet unremitting in- 
_ and prodigious. resources were necesary 
for the subsistence of such multitudes of slaves 
employed i in manufactures, and depending on an 
ungrateful soil. In no part of the world, there | 


fore, was the vigilance of administration distins © _ 


guished by more activity and solicitude. The 
Areopagus did not blush to examine frequently 
the state of public forests, and count even the 
_ vlive-trees planted along the great roads. These 
precious trees, consecrated to Minerva, were 
exactly registered and whoever dared to injure 
single trunk was liable to be chastised'i in a moe 


exemplary manner.“ When the Areopagites + | 


themselves descended to such minute details, we 
may suppose that no less dilig gence prevailed 
among the subaltern magistrates, and they were 
besides 86 very numerous that it was almost inr. 
Possible for any disorder to escape their notice. 
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be e as the Atheniars aspire! 
freedom, they discovered a greater aversion ts 
| inhabit the capital, and wished to remove them- _ 
selves at once from the formalities of the police. — 
and the empire of the people. Amidst those val. 
lies and mountains, where their coun 5 5 
were scattered, they had no contest to apprehend, _ 
: either with the Areopagus, or Senate; and the 
petty magistrates, called Demarchs, who presided  _- 
in the villages, were of too little consequence to. 
ffe& the tranquillity of e citizens, in tze I 
midst of their possession ng . 

Such isolated dwellings, 0 ed with vines and - _— 
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= 55 blown fl. flower; for it resembled these hs ak 1 5 
EE -  __.whichaffordno fruit to the generation, . whow = 
crx they areplanted. . 
. . - All the inhabitants of Attica were never col- 25 
1 lected within the walls of Athens until the begin 1 
. 55 Z ning of the Peloponnesian war, abqut three hun- 
1 5 _ dredandforty one years before the present Era. . 
3 It has been already observed, that the countrx 
A le were then compelled by the devastationg 
” of the Lacedæmonians, to take refuge in the api. 
ttal; and this concourse of multitudes occasioned 
EE *' an extraordinary revolution in manners, beha- 
loour, and social ideas. The shock of virtues and 
Vyvaoces, in so great an assembly of men, introduced EL 
8 cCivilities which had never. before been practised. 
andattentions until then unknown; but st 1 a 
and difficult art of: ine ot! hers 


= from having attained perfection. 
= True politeness could not, for a re Lind, 
bob itself at the bar of Athens, where it 
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= - . and all the composers of ancient 
=—_ 2 contrived to banish 1 en the theatre, 
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5 s, that soft amenity, pr produced by genius, anc 
FR. de with good manners, was long con- 
Lo ſined to the gardens of the philosophers ; but the 
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ten insupportable, as in the drama sist , 
while Menander discovers all the graces, accom- —_ 
panied with the charms of modesty. His fire 

comedy was represented i in the year three hun. ä 
_ fred and twenty before our Era, and it _ : 


a memorable epoch in the annals of Athens 5 5 9 . 
Sophocles, and Euripides guided by the counsels ” 
of. Socrates, had, long since, brought Tragedy - os 


toa high degree of perfection; but the comie 1 
scene required to be equally purified, in order to — 5 oy 3 
render e a national virtue, instead of be. 
i confined to select soeieties. 1 

The Athenians had a very singular institution, A 
apparently more — to retard, than facili = 
tate the progress of good taste. With them it ass ]?ĩ:y 
peither the -peRators, nor the body of the nation == 
in general, who could decide on the merits of =— 


theatrical productions. This privilege appertain e 
ed alone to a sovereign tribunal, formed annually 
of a certain number of judges, who bound thems 


. 5 by oath, and called even the on to wit. 


des and Menangler, to crown 
Pieces as were both absurd and ridiculous, 
lian alledges, that either the judges were 
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= md with great partiality, or suffered themselves 
A to be seduced by the drachmæ of Attica =_ 
| pears most probable, that the lustre of 


ost igbt of the vain ceremony of promises. i 


Dionys the t rant had a rage, as is — 
own, far wre ae bag: aan and still worse 


= _ | declaredivietor, TR "x at astonishment 
—_—_ It why: 537468 now be mitted, a8 2 
—_ : Ho of turpitude in 
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is tribunal, that all those 
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MMeither must it be supposed, that the erowns ob- 


But that which obght to have dimi 


or evendextroye e eee e — to in- 
justice by the erde up It Won ho rang 
Thus Pindar, Euripides, and M ehander,althou | 


50 often vanquished 


_by feeb 


e adversaries, and 


unworthy rivals, failed not to appear again on 
the lists, in defiance of the known iniquity of 5 
the judges.* That these decisions related only 5 
to frivolous. amusements, cannot be offered 1 in 
their Excuse; for even trifles were bapable 8 


icing ; dreadful consequences, on men be. 
;F ent d ambition ani | extreme Sen- 


bh that their excessive joy de came ofteti 
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en hey Teceived, the. palm, although it 5 
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bad even been, obtained through corruptio 
hilemon, expired 


Two poets, called Alexis and 8 

| mccemively, In; full thratre, at ning themselves 
bn the point of being declared 7 Diony- 
ius the e tyrafit experienced 2 similar fate from 
the success of his tra agedics z,, and the Athenhians 
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| crowned twen ty : 
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age in Kachives,-. Never wers they mors unjust'than tv. dae. 
nander, who was almost constantly vanquished by Philemon; 
and other inferior poets, Quintitian termi Wl their judgements. 
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likewize towards & 


Attica assembled within 

. to imitate t Ee. | ad Ob 

manners of the Ionians. <pasia, born at Mite- 
town of Ionia, Was the first who 


Athenæus declares, that her disciples were | 
among the noble dathes, 3 and that the court 
only were eager in co 8 2 
_ Hers, ' This was occasioned: b 

tion of the men of f At he 6, W ho ed 
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cir. apartments, not even 7s 1 true 


The courtesans, on Peg contrary , by 


who probat y.were, equally ignorant with, tho _ 
of Rome. Cicero says, that not more than tre” © 
or six Roman ladi 0 e LEN 7 
correctly; and even, the comic Poets there, such 3 


open theatre, jn 


ch ancient Greece and iTealy, it t was easy i „ 5 
„ people by their manner of =» og 


„ * 


1 for the languages of those countries 
fined and Fa that hy: could 
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lasses, at 5 72 not utter 4 Fe 10 


mation of joy without introducing: a barbarim ; a 2 : 
and he complains of difficulties Which] 8 
had to encounter from corrupt Lat 1 


very capital of che Roman world. K From all. 
La what. 


those » women, , who | . 


| ae be 1 N n th 
1 ' uperiority, acquired by courtesans over womens — 
but. whose education + 
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been 80 preposterqus, that the graces fl = 


their presence. Having ne glect 
Sappho, to gather the roses of the Nine, th 
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their natural defects; and even when they yie | 
to the irresistible tyranny of their Py it * 


after death; but W keel fte 


wes to the void of a tomb, they resemble 
those phantoms, which are supposed to wander in 


* night, and vanish at the approach of morning, 
| While the virgins of Athens were guarded $0 


_ ebe e and almost condemned to similar 
_ confinement with those of Asia, the married 


*'y 


women enjoyed 2 degree of which would 
never have been supposed, had not Xenophon 


S revealed to the world this secret of Greece. 


Provided, says he, that peace and friendsliip con- 
tinue to reign in houses, every. indulgence i 
discovered for mothers, by yt p h 


usual to pardon . eg act of Wi ukness 
forget the second. 8 iu ee FOTO 
Those who sighed aha this ble ssin 
mestic concord, did not think thei "too —— 
Wut by such sacrifices but un ely they 
eould not always accomplisix their wither" oy 
such excess of compliance; for, in general, . 
nimity was a stranger in the bosoms wy 
Gorgias, the celebrated sophist, undertook to 
pronounce an admirable harangue at the Olym , 
pic games, in which he exhorted all the states of 
Greece, without exception, to conclude on a ge- 
neral and perpetual peace. "How! 4 one of 
'. Baues, Grecian Archeology, 2d by I„ ns 
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Ll oN Tre GrzEKs, _ 5 | - Tits. | 
bis 1 can you venture to propose any 
ps for conciliating such opposite interests? 

ou, whose whole family consists of no more 
than three persons, yourself, a wife, and one fe- 
male slave, and yet your disputes are continual, 5 
and your very hattles so obstinate, that neither 
the authority of neighbours, nor the entreaties . 
of friends, can avail in preserving tranquility.* 


LIL, state of turbulence must have been com- 5 


| Ke to many other families, particularly when 


they were beyond comparison 888 numerous 
than that of the sophist Gorgias. | 
When Solon, created e e was 1 
with unlimited power in the nation, he became 
infatuated with an idea, adopted since by some 
eastern rulers. He fancied that the source of 
domestic contentions might be destroyed by a 
civil law, which, regulating the conjugal rites, 
Shayld 4 insure their performance at three deter- | 
iods in each lunar revolution. 
"x is upped remedy, instead of e e ' 
the two partigs, was satisfactory to neither; and 
tended only to augment internal discord. A 
the different litigations relative to this object 
could not be terminated by ordinary modes of 
process, the pleaders were subject to every kind 
of ludierous and obscene jest, without being able 
to procure any. redres. ant OT 1 ws 


n Plucarch, e race} . 
CL Plotargh, Life of Solon. k 
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. PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATONs . 
the consequence of appeals to a law which is 
8 itself ridiculous; and that of Solon became ex. 
i” ceedingly so, because it admitted of . e 
tions, either in cases of age, or infirm The 
privilege we have mentioned den a only ta 
those wives Who had furnished 4 considerable 
dowry to their husbands; and all others were de- 
15 prived of the su pposed benefit: of this regulation, 
which truly discovers nothing of the genius of 
Solon. Instead of interfering, where all civil 
1 cognizance was impracticable, he should have 
confined himself to the restriction of paternal 
authority; foo the. hands of children were cer- 
_tainly subject to too great tyranny, when mar- 


1 3 depended entirely on pecuniary calculati- 


This arbitrary conduct, still practised at 
| Wah and Constantinople, deprived the Greeks 
of all the enjoyments of à calm and peaceful life: | 
even dying men dictated the future disposal of 
their daughters;“ and when the will of the dead 
was so powerful, we may imagine Aer WA: 
obedience was required by the living. — 
The comic poets undertook sometimes wh turn : 
7 Such acts of despotism into ridicule, by represent- 
ing a father bent on some favorite match, which 
is frustrated by the intrigue of a n or the 
| [x0 of 2 . Bu i in former r times, *. 


. 3 N hs may. found i in . * 8 : 
| father had bequeathed his widow 0 we as: tutors „ 
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at this et it was infinitely easier for N 5 
: writers to amuse eee eras to 1 re N Re e 


vices. 


Pers ee N to that Ne ode 55 
all the tempests and discords of domestic life; 
and he declaimed against them on the open the- 
atre with the greatest vehemence, It is from 
their evil genius, said he, and the innate perversity 3 


of their minds, that the Greeks cannot be ac. 


counted a happy people: alas! he added, that na- 
ture has not revealed some means of propagating 
the human species, without suhjecting us to the 
sad necessity of wi 0 N or : 
daughters. k T 5 
The fits of a 50 Sale with this : 
poet, prevented him from making either exact or 
impartial observations on the manners and cha-. 
racter of the Grecian women. That turbulent 
spirit, of which he complains $0 bitterly, instead. 
of proceeding from any depravity of heart, 
should be attributed to four different causes to 
the depravity of the men; an illiberal mode of 
education; too great tuxury | in dress; and finally, 8 
the immoderate use of the heating and Vöolent 5 
wines of Greece. 


Athenzus exaggerates azuredly, when he d = TT 
| 1 the e chat iq of the world * 
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the Bacchantes, or N were not co 
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; | ely, or must e 
8 Nit different appearance, bad the cul- 

en less general in Greec 
the country, it ap- 


upiter ad altars at Qlympia, and 
Delphi; but those of Bacchus were universal. 
He Was the supreme deity who inspired both men 
and women; and without his aid human 8 
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"ts produce artificial 
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| wn a sharp instrument.* - 
greatly the ancient 


Greeks; but if we except Lesbos, Thasos, and 
some parts of Ci 


- Kay to themselves, called 


5 throughont the villages from the ex 


8 0 


: 2 not Wand 8d a _ Imoke or fire; 


for through all Arcadia they continued to be 
reduced into a paste, e en ps _ * 


tg; 


inhabitants of the Archiplago im 1 
thod of the continental 


te, all these islands were only 


} 


h 
7 


heaps of volcanic matter, impregnated with's 


and sulphurious particles, which rendered the 
vines excee 


dingly pernicious to the fieryes. 
When the | Grecian Bacchantes had quaifed. 

coveyad bumpers of this ere ve a manner pecu- 

Ampyztis, ey: were ca- 


excited 9 in 1 families, bus zpread te | 


Attica to the summit of Parnassus, where they 
assembled in great numbers; while the Mænades 
of Laconia held their particular rendez vous on 
mount Taygetus. The rapid movements of a 


dance, animated by instruments, on an elevated | 


modes such as the Lydian, produced a Kind of 
phrensy among these intoxicated wretehes, w 

the learned believe had all the symtomis of 2 
Manz 15. In proof of this conjecture, it has 


TO Arivodte, Meteor, nb. IV. The Greeks preserved their = 


- winies in this manner, ke hes yy no wood: proper lor 
ling ch NOJEED LEES F. ths Be 


linde Gr ; 5 | Ukewig, 


"of 
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| muse. e ef being 1985 by a tarungula, 
are really affected by hysterical passions This 
at leaſt i is the opinion of a modern traveller, Who 
might easily have misconceived such objects in 
traversing hastily a country, the language of 
_ wick he did not understand. * In whatever 
manner Nymphomany is defined, no circum- 


© Stance denotes that the returns of the fit were 
ever regularly periodical; | but the Bacehanal 


feasts coul®be indicated by the Calendar, and 
he time was precisely known, when the Thyades 
of Greece would be drunk. and the very day of 
the year on which they were to become futibus. i 
All this was called a religious worship: and 
the legislators, who dared to interfere with such 
sacred institutions were to expect the indignation 
of a jealous God, who had displayed his ven- 
geance in the punishment of Lycurgus, and in 
the dreadful fate of Pentheus. It was thus that 
mythology supported libertinism . the _— . 
forts of reason and philosophy, © © 
Euripides was forced to be very Grupe | 
in his tragedy of the Bacthantes ; and where so 
favorable an opportunity presented itself for re- 
proaching the women of Greece, he was afraid 
to indulge himself, because such an attack a 
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| rang mai, To explain ruch' exprenions, it is eaten e 


o jest Was 9 525 me passion at cri, Y 
and I ythras; ; while Aexone and Gephyra were F 

notorious for all such injurious or obscene . 5 — 
pressions as are implied i iy the Greek, word ca- 
The children in Calyttus acquired the ues ] ?1: 


of. speech sooner than all others, because their „ 1 . I 
fathers. were the greatest babblers in Greece a 

and the Athenians, in general, employed more. „ 
Was ebe there,t to d 

| jets and go6d sayings disms, 
by these men, were zupposed to tre pass 

| some rules of art; and as the words of yhagoras 

| Were the great oath his disciples, in the ar *" 0 


er de he prophet Diomeia wre by he = Y 


cessive g Aan , it was ue at Nee 8 1 ; 1 4 


; tos to reply with a certain degree of barshness = 


Which, containing attic salt, Was as 


er che art of turning delicious wines into aei 

5 Near Cephalus, in the neighbourhood of 

mount Hymettus, was a fountain sacred to Lope 
where all the "i had Promises, : and no one ev 
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ing their flocks, 
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with the Athenians 


Brittany. 


8 illustrious canton, ven 
e the whole republic, that his famil 
most ancient of A ; and he 2 


of their nobility: i Bilan he ed e 
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mn ef mas rr. 1 5 
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—_— guage. Time, hy 2 8 every = 
=, could not weaken an animosity occasioned at 
© #first by the revolt of the people of Megara. They 
| © _ "erected themselves into an independant state, 
= | little more extensive than that of Saint Marino; 


f * . but so much superior in power, that they could | 


aw. afterwards be reduced to their former sub- 
Ieſction. One eircumstance attending this was 
highly prejudicial to the Athenians ;. for whe 

Eo. any person either wished to defraud his 55 


TT tors, or had committed some atrocious crime, 


We FS F 1 ; * 


vb Hed to Megara, and received effectual protec- 


dien It is probable that the vices and perverse 


Fc @isporitiva'of 50 many fugitives were communi- 
5 cated to their protectors, who have been seldom 
EE = mentioned i in history with encomiums. 
Bntͤ if all these little states Had particul⸗ 
5 5 mishes, they possessed also many virtues; and 
Dai.cearchus himself praises that humanity ane 
= politeness, which he experienced on all the — 
roads of Attica. He proceeds afterwards to as- 
=—_ sure us, that no corner af the world presents 
. mg attractions than A s, cither for the ricl 
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3 a. . = 7 8. . Many examples of this may be found in in the 


_ | of Demouthenes and of Lycurgus. Megaris formed a. part of 
_— . - what was called ACTA; or the shore, towards the isthmus of 
Z nr og Corinth; and this word, was used to express the whole of Attica 
ö: bich Megaris undoubtedly belonged. It is erroneously that 


seem ex 
mariner has ceased, and the music of the pas- 


can procure thing, continves | 
| he, and the indigent are entertained with 30 


ments, that they never reflect on their situation. 
e effort of Athenian po- 


Feen. where the sadness of che inhabitants 


their wretchedness and po- 
Tossed amidst continuel vexations, 2 


verty. 


games, and other amuse - 


sengers is forgotten; but this crisis, instead of 


being permanent, must at length produce a ca- 
. which will confound both Soverel 
1 subjects. 1 3j pe a EI Tony 

When the Athenſans had neither fleets, armies, 
admirals, nor generals, they possessed the greatest 
resources in their industry, gaiety, and commerce. 
'T he vivacity of their genius enabled them to see 
| things i in a different light from other people; 
and their rivers as well as mountains were ren- 
dered famous by numerous mythological events. 


Such things, regarded in our eyes as trifling, 


were to them exceedingly: interesting. T hey 
elieved firmly, that the Muses and Ny 


performed dances along the banks of the llissus, 


which they considered as the finest river in 5 
world, althou gh, in fact, it is 0 
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state until three Rad. 
years before our Era. or the study 
of e was then introduced a 28 an essential 
part; and as such it has been cor e both 
Aristotle and Pliny. & 3 . 
From this system, the ( 
greatest advantages. They were LR to Bs 
tinguish beautiful from ingorrectforms, until they 
: could discern, at the first glance, all the merits 
and faults of whatever depended immediately on. 
Jelincation. Ignorant artists shrank before such 
enlightened critics, who inculcated an 
imitation of nature, and disco vered every inac- | 
curaey in the F of the ręatest mas- 


8 


As this fortunate event did not take place ber ; 
fore the days of Pericles, he had no opportunity 
of acquiring any knowledge of the Fine Arts, 
either in theory, or practice. Guided by confi- 
dential sculptors aud architects, he passed far 
some time as 2 connoisseur in the opinion of the 
Athenians ; but the temple af Ceres at Eleusis, 
which was "rected after his own ideas, Joined ta 
the counsels of ignorant priests, was so destitute 
of good taste, that people were intirely unde - 
ceived respecting his gupposed merits. This edi- 
fice, Supported only by pilasters, destitute of 
Elegance, was an eye-sore to all Greece, until 
Pemetrius Phalereus undertook, for the honor 
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110 SOPHICAL preceRTATIONs | . 
| ntry, toremedy as much as Possil ble the | 
5 ginal omissions, by adding a range of Dorie . 
E- _- FWolumns* it n only after this improvement . 
= f the temple of Eleusis, constructed under 
Sw  {the-immediate inspection of Pericles, could be 
WE 3 5 | Feckolied among the superb bu Jdings of Attica. 3 
=—_ The method of drawin 2 practised at this day 
V "Bil the schools of Europe, is is radically erponeous. 
_  _ - | Echolats are Under the necessity of reducing their 
. models to a small scale; and i in this reduction, : 
* | purely ideal; consists that defect which 1 pointed N 
1 5 but some years ago, when describing the anti- 
3 Huities of Grecia Magna, e to # oo „ 

A 05 the promontory of Laciniuds. FOE ; 
Co. The Athenians hegan the study of Design by 
EM opying the hunian body, in i its naturel size, and 
. real dimensions, on tables of box- wood. Thus 
=_ they had a decided superiority over the moderns, | 
wie, in terminating their essays, are forced to 
=—_— return back to the very same point. ö 
=—_ Drawings of chis nature could hot dec . 
= preserved; and they were intended to be effaced a 
with a spunge, as soon as the Professors had i in- 
CE” gicated their faults, This, however, did not 
. revent those who were oft from making 5 
= _ others, better Eigulatd kor f perm e ” 
- — 8 tay vellum if Egy 0 tian > ot ; 55 
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the empire and tuition of mazters. 
the philosopher, to whom the Dialogue, called 


peral opinion i in Greece. 


Persons, who only aspired at gg the 8 
Superficial or brilliant flowers of literature, in 
order to appear with some distinction in the 

wo could attain this with their fourteenth 
as we find by A passage of Homer, Wh 


Yar Kia studied at Athens. But those who 


wished to arrive at the sphere of the sublime 


sciences, and even penetrate into their sanctuary, 
were forced to remain very long indeed 


rchines 


Axigenus, is commonly attributed, speaks of 


this as a most painful and thorny state, where 1 
despots, says he, succeed each other continually, 
and not only command with haughtiness, but 
Force themselves to be obeyed with rigor.* 
He either knew not, or did not consider, that 


in a republic, where the people enjoyed so much 


liberty, it was "necexary tb introduce severe 
rules in education; without however adopting 5 
t at tyrannical qicthod, recommended by Chry- 


1 8 of Dialer, e 15 e tes It is evident | 
= that these Diologues ; are not the productions of N 11 


| or other Very ha unden anhor, 


FEY eient eee were dteieed in heir 
5 11 5 with regard to the exact period of hu- 
man life, when the mind first becomes susceptible 
of instruction; but this epoch was supposed to 
be at the age of seven years, NT to” the * 


under 
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tribes ; and the art of swimming Was reck 


5 city in the admirals been left unpunished, che . | 


i 1 1 PHILOSOPHICAL, DISSERTATIONS 


- $ippus- the stoic, who in all his writings FR = 
added the austerity of his ect. to the PROS less 
of his own character. 5 
The young Athenians: were at Fug placed ur un- Z 
as masters of exercise, who. were called Pedo. 


indispensable in the naval servick. The prows : 
of armed vessels in those dayy, as every, one 


knows, were furnished with huge masses of 


pointed i iron or brass, which, directed judicious- 


ly, were capable of sinking the strongest galley. 'L 


On such occasions, the small boats were insuffi- 
cient to contain all the crew, and numbers en- 
deavoured by swimming tg gain the ships most 
contiguous iti their line of battle. Some ig 


norant historians have considered a sentence of 5 
the Athenians AS sanguinary, by which, those ” 


admirals were condemned to death, who, after. 
having. gained 2 mem orable victory, neglected 
to save the lives of many citizens still struggling 
amidst the pillows. These men belonged. to, 
twenty vesgels, pierced during the ad ion by the. 
prows of their enemies; and the fleet, hurried 


By signals to advance, instead of assisting the 
unfortunate swimmers, had abandoned them to 
their destiny. This sentence, objected to by So- : 

| erates only for its form, wis in fact both equita- 


ble and necessary; for had such criminal auda : 


ice of the marine would have sc 
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en d the Atlianians had =— 
dises in the Gymnasia of the Pedotribes, «they. -—_ 


x, 


dame because they taught the art of war, eee „ 
ing to certain rules and principles adopted in the 

of the republic, with the approbation of = 
ts greatest commandere; and among them was ; 
 Iphicrates, who appears. to. haye been. the most ; 0 
Able tactician that ever appeared i in Greece. „ ns 


course of philosophy in the gardens of the Lycz- 1 
Fm, or of the Academy, Which the we lovers Sf 


wy: . like. Metrodoros to gende 1 2 a nd ” 3 f 
ry trees where they had 80 often | 


 Fachines,- or the per:on. who. had assume 1 
his name, no mention whatever is made of my» 
dic. We may ther fore conclude hat-it did- not, „ 
in his time, form any essential u_ of 5 : . „ 
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by them as the choicest gift of nature; and * 


2 and cheeks. 


. nesian war; but from the motives we have 
it was condemned and abandoned, by general 
5 consent of the nation. The dance became $0 
much the more improved, from having some 
connection with every institution both sacred 


CAL DISSERTATIONS | 
ed who devoted: 8 to the study of Me, 
lody * and they were even requested to Prace | 
tise elsewhere a talent of so little apparent viility | : 
in à democratic government. This was conform- 
ing perfectly to those maxims of sound policy 
which pronounced, that not only A; republic, : 
but an empire, might be governed by good laws; 
but all the music in As world TORS 565 1 
ace in A family. 3 U nk is : 
The young 7 were ede particnlar- 
» attentive to their beauty; it was considere 


fancied that such an instrument as the 
flute must have changed their features, by « com- 
municating a disagreeable swelling to the lips . 
This species of music had formed 
part of their education previous to the Pelopon- 


stated, 
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and profane ; ; for occasions were never wanting of | 


2 introducing choirs of dancers into the feasts, 
ä whether ingtituted i in ctr 87 _ IN 


or of che goddess Minerva. „%ͤ⁰ ũ my 
at ” 5 on _ Republic bin, „ 

+ Omnium tum Athenienium con ſentu, curpling 
due a ert. Aula Gelliue, hs Me Ub. ne” | 
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. time in teaching t ic 18 clements of 1 


and mathematics, they admitted as disciples, ! 


those persons only who had already made some 
considerable progress in the hools. But if satis- 
fied with the method of the subaltern geometri. 
_. they could. not sufficiently reprobrate that 
of the grammarians, who formed the most obsti- 
nate and incorrigible class in all Greece. Tbey 
bad i invented certain defective rules of x 
Which they could never be persuaded to re- 
Tones PE euch as that of 3 Homers poems 
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Tow: 140 circumstance. the, Ricks . 
necessarily, a decided taste for the marvellous. 
Their great facility 3 in belies prodigies, and 


their. wonderful aversion to discussing them, 
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mens at length that degree of, enthusi- 
| asm m Which makes genius sparkle at the en 
LT pence. of judgment; and, if not all, 


| greater 5 of their writers have fallen i into t 
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: The ram arians defended themselyes. with 

| arguments more specious than solid. We only 
endeavor to imitate nature, said they; for the 
first attempts at literaturé were in verse; and 
many centuries had already elapsed before any 


Prosaie Work made its appearance in Greece. 
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The mi Ws ancient t of this kind, Kon 
to the Athenians, were the decrees of Dracd; and 
from their great obscurity, it was inferred, that | 
the art EE ug Prose had only then attained a 
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 Norkin! 8 wit easier than to irefute alt 
dale reasons, by proofs drawn from experience. 


to be in verse; it would have been. 
select those of 2 moral tendency, such as 
8 of Solon, Thebgnis, and Phocilides. 
These, devoid of all mythology, were infinitely 
preferable to the Iliad for all the pu 
education; and they abounded in useful max 
and adrhirable sentences, conveyed in a 8 
which; although not altogether sublime, was 
very clastical. Solon, in his moral elegies, never 
employed the smallest spark of poetic flatne 8 
and good sense, was substituted in all his works 
for that enthusiasm 80 pernicious to children. 
The first science, with which youth should b 
made acquainted, is certainly zrapby ; - be. 
cause both reason and common sense point out 
"ws necessity of knowing tlie distribution of 
artments, in the place 
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After all this, it is not extraordina 
| : Fn should be much ph with 5 
the general conduct of the grammarians, and 5 
more particularly with the manner in which : 


3 


those denominated. critics, expounded | and - 
; commerited on the writings of [OMer. _ Many | 
were the reforms necessary for the scholars, 55 . 
being removed from the direction of su 
chers; but those, ho embraced the 7255 "of : 


- Epicurus, experienced the most extraordinary | 


. revolutions. Scarcely had they remained one 
. night in tlie garden of their master, before all 
their poetical heaven and hell vanished, like the 
: incoherent fabric of 2 dream. Y he inconvenience . 
must be very great indeed, when it becomes 
| necessary to destroy the first part of education, 
in order to establish the second; and When 
8 Philosophy must labour i in removing. an infinity 
of errors and prejudices, which have wantonly | 
deen impressed on the tender minds of infants.” 
Nothing, says Plato, is is more insuppoftable . 
than those foolish popular opinions, founded 5 
alone on the disordered imagination of fanatics 
and poets. What, continues he, can be imagined | 
more absurd, than the two calks from which the | 
| father of the gods is supposed to draw indis- 
. criminately the essence of good or evil, in order 
to sprinkle mankind; while even the meanest 
gardener has sense enough to avoid inj 1 N | 
favourite plants with unsalutary 7 water Me. 
pe.” ME Republic, _ II. e 5 Tc 
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ad an imm diate inspection. The philosop er 
„ 8 the contrary, were totally independent; „ and . 
oy * the people acknowledged this, when the 8 —_ 
WU gogue Sophocles owe ed to render them ames f 
nable to the senate 1 N 1 
is Occasion; they 4 made wa, _ —_ 
| conduct, e gt kv in latter times by the” = 
= parliattients y resigned their finc , ]ĩt 
z tions, and Wandel pl ublic iustrüction, 30 that Em 


= without. either teachers, or 'scholar the tat = 1 


. was menaced'with total darkness. This c 


. 8 was carried before che great assembly of che na , — 


= ind the demagegue Soptiocles was sentens s 
5 bed to pay a fine of five talents, dr niore that 1 5 4 


eleven hundred pounds sterling, as a pur „ 1 
„ ment for His 15 norante of « state affairs ei: „ 


chosen by hazard, the senate ied ee, —_ 
_ perent Judges "of the methods riecessity ff 1 

5 the phil6soPhers to pursue, with regard to theik —_—_ 
z disciples, The Athenians, Frome? Wohld la? 
Z | fegretted exceedingly the departure f that müll. 
ö | titude of foreigners,” cb wel in” Attica b 
e great 1 atation of” its benen er me on. 
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man, against whom they had no real crime, gage 1 


at the root, and its wild instinct is often toq pre. 
dominant to admit of cult 


siasm, some eee ee by race 
a certain Aristotle, who had once been preceptar r 
to Alexander, still inhabited in the gardens ofthe © 
1 and it was only by a speedy flight 
that Ariztptle then saved him from public in- 
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When Mins Atlas, wished to gersecute 5 _— 


was then accused of impietyz and in all zuck 

proceedings ; it 1s easy t to perceive that spirit of i | | — 7 

insatiable vengeance, which urged them on to 
anish masters for the faults of their disciples. „ 


N to N 
if his head must answer for the 
"wn | Dos 1 
or, a conqueror, or a leader of bandit. 

ref The education of princes has often been. the _ 
| wmbliog block of ages. Even when they in-. 


gine themselves at the summit of success, thei, _—_—_ 
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circulated. among the aa, 5 5 prople,.c on. \ which Ariato- 
| es founded his comedy of The Clouds, In the third scene 
| Socrates was introduced; suspended in the air; and the word 
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LNXeuocrates, rich "doing governed: ihe academy, 
Auever entered more than once every year within 
mie gates of Athens. f From thjs cause the fame 
. of great men there was at first slow in its pro- 
1 - *gress; but at length it burst forth, and filled the 
=_ —- ; universe wich à lustre, which can never perish 
=_ _. on e earth; because posterity win always f 
=_ 5 more ae to the learned, a 
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MW 1 The predominant passion of these men was to dis- 
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spot, it extent of Greece, could have been 
: moreimproperthan, this for giving lessons of mo- . 
rality and metaphysics, from the continual inter- | 5 _ 
ruption, occasioned by a crowd of idle peo} le W 

who came to contemplate a painting of che batte 
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of Marathon, W adorned the public 
| Another class, composed of the lowest pretenders 1 
yp” ification, became still more troublesome 1 
than all othirs, when they repaired thither wn 8 0 2 
recite their wretched compositions to a noisy 2 230 
audience. The stoics, instead of flying fromm 5 1 
such scenes to the silence and solitude of tie 
ens, like the other founders of sects, de- 1 
Geng in civil tumults, and were surrounded mo 
s of vn vilest eee, to wt 
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| however, n may 1 ape to ns roduced b- 
ntrary effect. T cg _, = 
Chrysippus, who. e eech Zeno, was en es 
dowed with a very singular genius: he under- - 
stood erfectly all the rules of logic, but did no 
always put them in practice, when he attempted 7 
dio reason. He ventured to assert, that We 
Greek children should be disciplined with stripes 
like the slaves of Mysia. Both Plutarch and =o 
_ Quintilian reprobated this advice; for all ĩs lost, _ 
id they, when those, whom we wish to en. 1 
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8 and Athenians destroyed monarchy, to 
Fund their repub' ics, nobylit 
_ quired too great strength to extirpated; and 
all endeavours to diminish its influence were con: 
fined to measures often e,, 

The Athenians had invented genea 
romantic and ridiculous, that they were otily 
_ credited by those who could Swallow the mytho- 
bay: of the Grecks, F. or my part, said Alcibiades, 
om Jupiter by Eurisace. 
is Socrates replied, that he himself Was the 


evident, Pla eto ig 
Nobility in 
5 originated with a class 


a 


Were domestie dene or vassals at the 


rope, continue to perform certain 
Which prove, that such were their occupations $.also 
in former times. They: thinkit honorable to 
at the tables of princes, whom th. continue to 
approach with bended Ences both. i 
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who were el att urt of Perseus, when 
. his gdom was conquered by Paulus Emilius. 


„5 Never, says he, did slaves appear more ering- 
ing than they in the 


0 „ | ure. e a attached to the court, conti- | 
he, they wore its livery like other servants; 
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8 sonal interest; and as at an exchuire, 
_ sion of riches and eee th 


diepravity was the re eee 
5 donia, and the faci ity, wit W LL 
28 to the Romans, can not 
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we know that i in heroic times | 2 : 5 
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the sovereign princes of Europea Greece hag 
particular officers, who conducted their gar, 
cleaned their „ and delivered their orders. 
Homer always gives the title of T, beraponter, 8 
valets, to Automedon, Patroclus, and Alcimus, . 


w 10 Are £nown, on certain. occasions, to * v 
stood in waitin 5 at the repasts of Achille. * N 
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Eo rent dialeAs of the Temonick language, the analogy of E 
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noxjous herbs. It is a well known 
cultivators in Thessaly were reduced 1 the most 
bject slavery under the odious names 0 
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of agriculture despicable. - 
did not kiwi their vanit 


on foot in any army; but as cavalry, they re- 
disposal of ey | 
of gratfyi g their avarice. 
ne, they could neit 
ns, nor placed in a re 
ut were reserved for unexpected 
ishe 5, Pursuits, aud depredatipn 
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these men, both in peace. 
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had no nation [ meeting, nor even those 
common with the savages © of 
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5 em the streets should be more spaci 
| and the public places less confined, hat th _—_— 
might escape suffocation amon | — I ; ; = 4 
able pulace. Finally, they ex CE a 
no longer remain in a town where obscure ples. © * 
| with governing the state; nd 


some means must be adopted to exclude low men 
from employments, dignities, and honors, which 
n solely to us, and our children. 
verse where Homer inculcates, that 
a well governed state cannot admit of more 
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Peloponnesus. * But no, 


= hisro rVes Didorus, discovers the slightest 
_ any colony ever artiv 


j # 3 and they dreaded besides 1 
b- een of e me from the tombs 7 
E 6 ill more fram the 
. ” ee n to the sea, and horror again 
5 „in the earlier | 
5 i he existence o | 
5 ee But to terminate - | 
to account for any similari | 
vsages and gi ee in two distant countries. 5 
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errors, perhaps more danger ps than chose they on 
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Civil discord, or "abies; the a of bs _ 


noble and plebeian families at Athens, were al- _ 
ways less sanguinary than those of the Romans. ä ; | 5 1 2 I 
It is of the utmost importance to know exactly 1 
the cause of this difference between two nations LL "It 
Ren fo the bret rank 1 in ancient history, or. even Eo 


The 1 nine e or princi magistrates „ 
"bf Athens, were debarred from ever command ww 4 
ing the armies of the republic. Thus their 
was Only an honorary function, o litt 5 
calculated to excite the envy of the people, that 
| 1 neyer mere wo Re this dignity, n 1 


At Wie on the. contrary, 155 N = _ = 
Ways commanded the armies; and this impors 
: tant prerogative was so alluring in the eyes . = 
- the plebeians, that they made incredible efforts =_— 
to obtain the | 
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” rutoso hx D 1 DISSERT RTATIONs „„ 
he policy of the ON TENN yas in this point ; 
- Jn superior to that of the Romans, n 
should never have intrusted the command of 
the army to their consuls. When at onde first 
magistrates in the state, and generals in chief of = 
the forces, they trespassed against the spirit of 
republican equality, * became Fx, e 
to be restrained. „ 
General Rule: the principal nee avg of x A | 8 
democratic government should never go to wal; 
but, considered as the living i image of, the law, 
he ought. to reside constantly in the centre of 
the state. When this i is not the case, we may 


predict infallibly, such a confusion of political 


and military subordinatiog, that he himself | 
| $hall be incapable of discriminating between! his 


duties as magistrate and as captain 88 | 
At Athens, the commanders of the armics 


were chosen either from the nobles, or plebeiang | 
without distinction, by a plurality of suffrages. 


Whenever any man had rendered himself fa- 


. | mous for A daring disposition, joined to military : 
- talents, although clad in rags, he was sure to be 


elected general. We have an example of this in 
Cleo, who left his tanners shop to command - 


* ki is a gross mistake to believe chat one of the. nine. A 
5 cbons, called the Polemarch, commanded. the armies on certain 5 
. Sen: be was indeed minister of war, but nothing more. 


The STRATEGEs, who were not magistrates, alone con- : 5 
wee and the Navarcns, who anne: 


585 no civil * the _ of the leets. - 


against | 
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ddected eee Thus, it became impogdible | 
for the nobility to acquire the smallest” prepon- 
derance or authority i in Senate ; for 1 - ; 
expired before any oct. con- 
Serre and digested. x dd; 

At Atliens, says ea 4 senator: ö 
Ane in place only twelve months, can never be 
dan gerous either to li or public tranquility; 
es evidently that the 

ment, or democracy of Athens, was by fir 

more perfect than that of the Romans,” Instead 
of copying exactly the laws and institutions 
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the Athenians, they changed and corrupted | 


are in order to favot the nobilit 
age Looms authori 


nable eee, e the patrieian eee . 
. often reigned despotically: and the smallest 
penetration is sufficient to perteive the necessity 
of rendering such assemblies  atinval, in 


lands, and money; cou rr command suf. 


- frages by corrupting the voters. Thiswas not 
precisely the case at Athens; for there, in gene 
1 d were rather poor, or moderately neh, „ 


more . seven thou 
With such a fortune the o - 


* „* 


gary, in a capital gorged wi 
the spvils of so many conquered kingdoms. The 


same manner that 
waters of 50 many 
selves lost in the 
ous. con 
A Ranks custom, 
„ The Athenians were never distin- 
guished by family names, and without 


particularly acquainted with a citizen, it was im- 


possible to ascertain his descent. 
stance prevented family ambition, so pernicious 
and even dangerous i in ever at- 


* Lyssias, i in an action relative to the ef of Ari igtophanet, 
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_ ritizen of Athens, To conceive the spirit « of this 


| institution, it it is necessary to reflect on what 
has be ready observed concerning the mo- 
dern origin of the capital, when compared to 
those cantons, where it was requisite that every 


person should be either born, or adopted, Who 
aspired at the freedom of Athens. Unfortunately, 


much obscurity has thus been thrown on the 
lives o 

place of their birth doubtful; and it is impossi 
ble to decide, whether Socrates was born in 


2 or in che canton of his aneestors at Ak 3 
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Ariad, 2 held a kind of intermediate rank be- 
tween the nobles and plebeians, whatever extra: 


fairs of government. They served chiefly to res 


cruit the common cavalry of the army, and were 


liable to be fined, or even punished, in cases of 
flagrant misconduct. Cleo, the demagogue; furs 


nished _— example of this; - when he accused 
them of faätiguing the horses of the state 


by à precipitate retreat before the enemy; 


Vu 425 had was ha ares to term 157 * e 


many illustrious men, by rendering the | 


& i to o that Gass of anda; ſa a rakes . 


| ry importance they acquired at Rome; . 
| either as judges, publicans of tax- gatherers, yet 
dat Athens they had no direct influenc in the af- 
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6: bels nel Saettrarions 
A ies, abounding in manufacturks, 1 
Fg almost entirely with artists, was in re. 
ality the workshop of luxury, but not its habi- 
tation. Neither was Rome, as we have already 
temarked, durin g many centuries, the scene of 
ostentation. Pliny informs us, that in his time; 
the Romans constantly transported the finest 
 statues; and most beautiful paintings to decor- 
ate their coutitry houses; and he laments that 
such immortal productions should be exiled 
from the capital, to shine only i in retirement. 
But the ideas of Pliny on this point are nothing | 
more than illusions z for no just reason can be 
- avigned why. those citizens; who had collected, 
at a great expence, the most precious monu- 
ments of the fine arts, should be obliged to 
place them in some quarter of the capital, rather 
than in a Latin village. Among such retreats 
their possessors had most probably received ex- 
Ktanee, and their hearts experienced still a thou- 
tand endearing attachments, either to trees 
P. by their infant hands, or fountains they 
Had :embeliohed. in the beam of some 4 8 
The Ae in Uke Anne . 4 
eat part of their fortune i in ornamenting chose 
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| tered throughout Attica. But as the functions 
of Senators, Archons, and Areopagites, re- 
qui * revidence in the Capital, they pos- 
eessed 


3 e town we as „ . 
as those of the country were adorned. Citizens 
of Athens, exclaimed Pericles, you have banigh- 
ed every generous sentiment, and are occupied * 


alone in erecting different works to increase the 


ostentation of your gardens. This species of 


luxury could not fail to occasion great expences, 


as may be supposed from the amazing riches . 


*% 


that time circulating in Greece. They pr 


from industry. and commerce, added to the 
silver furnished by the mines of Attica, the copper 
of Eubæa, and the gold found in Thrace and 


Macedonia. What Justin, and other historians, 


| equally injudicious, have related concerning im- 
mense spoils taken from the Persians, at/ Ma- 


rathon, Salamis, and Platzz, is certainly ex- 


aggerated ; and the greater part of the booty 
| taken on these occasions, was neither dispersed, 
nor in any way adapted to augment circulation. 
The throne of Xerxes, the poignard of Mar- 


donius, and the articles of value taken by the 


Athenians were deposited in the temple of 
Minerva, : as sacred trophies; 5 and could not be 
employed even i the ee weer of he. 
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LS the he riches. of the Greeks; were obsery d te 
augment, immediately after the ex 100 n of the 
Persians into Europe, it was because they could 
then extend their commerce, a and protect: eir 


* Ser xe 1 3 
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navigation. The Pheœnicians and Tyrians had 
always been supported by the Persian e 


ang ” 3 — as the FONT of chat 1 OT 


bende these two nations, Kids had 15 . 
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. of Miletus, who were then d — 3 


powerful on the Mediterranean ; 71 1 the 1 ue: 
rous colonies of that people attest an astonighi « g 
commerce. of Nd Ai 1 2 br 815 


F h of time, all the 19 8 
executed at Tyre were in such . ks 
the manufac ures of other countrie es became, en- — 
ded. But a great reyolutio gn yoo © 
Phe, when the Greeks perceived the necess ity. 
of applying themselves to SCIENCES and.; arts; 3; ; for : 
already in the days of Pericles, the At theniar 
artists began to exhibit models 80. elegan 
f | 


pot th % 
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, and. finished with such precision, chat 
they celipel in their turn the most ee, 
productions of Tyre. Thus 4 different 7 0 
ductiqns of Asia continued to decline, whil le 
jreece ;Hourighed 80 eminently, hog 
ale of commerce Was. 1 rs 70 305 
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1 hang Fs are e to convey a. 


| „ idea of the sources of luxury among 
the Greeks: but it is impossible to conceive any 


foundation for that profusion, which has been bY 


imputed to the Sybarites. On examining the 


history of this people, according to the rules of 
sound criticism, we perceive that they possessed 3 
neither gold, silver, nor any other mines; . 
were destitute of navigation, commerce, and 
manufactures. The corner of Italy they inhabited 


was exceedingly. small, and yet it has been a3- 


xerted that the Sybarites maintained an army of 
three hundred thousand men, without e 5 


that such 2 standing force never existed in all 


the Roman empire. Some individuals there ere 
said to employ more cooks than the emperor 
Heliogabalus; and the people in general had the 
reputation of surpassing the luxuries of Nero, 
and Commodus, who possessed the wealth of 7 
the. ancient world, and the spoils of all nations. 
Absurdities more extravagant were never im- 


= posed on the world; and they demonstrate clearly, 
that the propensity of the Greeks for the mar- 


vellous eclipsed sometimes the judgment of their 
best writers. I shall not cite Diodorus Siculus, 

on this occasion, who was ignorant of true cri- 
ticism; but even Strabo himself speaks seriously _ 


of an army of three hundred thousand Syba- 
rites; while the whole force of f Athens, at the 


| 1 of Marathon, con: sist 
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ness But no poor nation could ever exhibit 
5 great luxury, which generally brings ruin on 


directed towards objects of foreign 
| Y Thus, the Portuguese purchase Fre 


hats: but they passess rich mines to sat 


ino source can Wells beatsdb whenes the Sy 


4 wo 4 which would: have been necessary even Sethe 
=  -  .cielothing. It consisted entirely of fareign stuff; 


2 7 En - fabricated, as was said; in Ionia, wherg the es 
= were covered with garments, to presreve the 


—_  : - 180ftness and whiteness of their fleeces !? 


cher to the gratification of the s senses, or 
= between hope and repentance. At Athens, the 
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7 tte most opulent, and more partienlariy when 


* ” 55 . 2 demands of their ereditors. On the contrary, 


could draw the thousandth part of the money, 


7 Joh I TSS Every species of luxury tends necessarily ei- 
1 LY: U T to osten | 

5 "os tation; two objects which occasion the greatest | 
iillusions, and keep mankind eternally fluctuating 


ponds of the women first caused luxury to as- 
sume an ASiatic'pomp, towards the beginning of 


16 Thave demonstrated, in another Work, that the greatest 
. of the absürdities related of the E rannns were n 5 


= 11 -  Hertile-s6il; 50menocieties of wen shdvld-conceive 5 
= an aversion for labor, and deliver themselves 
over to that state of repose generally called lazi- 


dec lace for their clothes, and feathers for their 
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rs before our Era. Then 
-$umptuous and magnificent cars, 
dy white mules of rare beauty. These 
sd highly esteemed, were purchased at 
an enormous expence through all Pele 
and particularly at Sicyon.* The women of 
Athens vied in producing such equipages at the 
mysteries of Eleusis, where, under pretext” of 
rendlering respectful worship to the { 


gr their pride by displaying all the! spoils 
of their husbands and lovers. Luxury in Greece 

5 was the _— of religion; ĩt originated in the 

5 pally instilled poison into the 
bearts of the devout. But its favorite abode 

15 „ ; _— en 7 


. khe Athenian eee Meese there, 
followed by a numerous retin e of slaves j Some 
of these attendants were Wend fromthe cen» 
tre of Ethiopia, and all of them had names rela- 
tive to the different offices they e | 
Wt the toilets of their misrres8es.! |115 5! 
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We.” | PEILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 
Eleusis.* . But the wife of Lycurgus was 1 e 

| to transgress this decree, on the very day of its 

publication; and it became 8g entirely disregard- . 
ed, that six hundred years afterwards, the Greek 

bishops were occupied in preaching. gainst those 

cars drawn by white mules, in which the dames : 

| of their diocese went to Sermon} a8 they re Ur a 
ps formerly to their mysteries. Neither the same | 
men, nora similar religion existed any longer in : 
Greece; but the ancient vices still remained, As 
. As the inability of correcting them... i 

The Greeks adored domestic peace, and. al- 1 

= ways sighed after this coy daughter of heaven, 
wg dwelling was rarely in the bosom of their 

mmi To: procure at least an apparent calm, 
and momentary repose, they were often obliged, 5 
however reluctantly, ta gratify the tastes and ca- 

prices of their wives by very great $acrifices. They 
| parted with their fortune to save themselves from 
a $tgrm-or a tempest ; and yet their situtation, 

Says Aristotle, was still preferable to that of the 

Lacedæmonianz. While the men of Sparta had 
the folly to get themselves killed in war, the wo- 

men on their sidę were bent on amassing riches. 

= hey became the universal heiresges of the nati- 5 
on, and dictated very severe laws to the small 
number of citizens, who. escaped from sieges and 
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ranger against Leochares. . 
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1 on T bens, e 
PE - Aude circumstances 5 OT more : 
real luxury than that of the Sy barites, and . 
greater disorder than ever was ape, in : 
any other country upon antun,, . 

The pomp displayed i in REIT, ; from. 1 
the supposition that it rendered them more ac- 
ceptable to the gods, converted the luxury of ; 
the Greeks into an excess of ostentation. This i 
| pccasioned the ruin of an infinity of families, and 
particularly of those, who wished to immortalize . 
tbemselves, in the language of those days, by 
Olympic palms destined for the chariot-races, 
The maintenance of so many horses for mere pa- 
5 rade required an expenditure, no more in propor- : 
tion with the fortune of indiyiduals, than ajufne-. 
rous cavalry was suited to the finances of the 
small states of Greece. They were crushed, one 
after the other, by the weight of a burden altoge< : 
ther insupportable. The Megareans, who inhas / 
bited barren rocks without either grass or grain, 
contrived to provide for three thousand horges.+ . 
This was surely the greatest miracle of industry 
ever accomplished by man: but it was also of 
that kind which could not be permanent. 

In general, the solemn games gf Greece gave 
rise to many institutions very opposite in their 
nature to the spirit of republican government. 
To these solemnities, and particularly to G. 

0 > Ariatotle's ey and Plutarch's Li Yage 85 


= | called Arebitbeores who reprecnted the states of 
=—_ - Greece, and of offered sacrifices, in their name, on | 
EY. me great altar of the Olympian Jupiter. Emu- 
dos to inspire straugers with high ideas of the 
= riches and power of their different countries 
' they began at length to vie with each other in 
Et producing vases of gold and silver, executed by 
„ the most famous artists. Such preeious articles 
VVvVere displayed profusely in B e | 
iu banks ofthe Alphens*# | 
: With this We the pomp he . 
dors, who must one or other share the fate 
_of the Architheores, bs ache a an in- 
_cambrance to thase by whom they are either sent 
or received. Instead of preventing misunder- 
15 _ tandings, they have the art of fomenting them 
; into such violent storms, that their, baneful ef 
fſtiecds can scarcely be averted, hy all th prudence 
1 of mquerate and well-meaning, men, Nie 
1 It was customary in Greece to choose the Ar- 
CChghitheores among the richest class of citizens, 
dh without being burthensome to the ah 
1 lc, could gratify insatiable p insupport- 
able vanity, Which Are. the chief motive es;in al 
Stentatious gmbgssies., These men always, as 
20 fires Siculus desdbibes the on p display 5 by the am- - 


n the tyrinit, Dionysius at the Olympic games. "The 
town of Athens peed, bases of 2 aud eilver 17 were 


sold in the fairs of Greece for two tale! 
Hundred and sixty pounds: 


idea of all those ass0ciations:mow 
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buted botk to the patriotism and luxury ef t 
Athe Each member had to 
tain sum monthlꝝ in the comm 
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either discount of interest. 1 S fi! 
These assemblies, often tum | „ 
sometimes subject to serious disorders! Either 
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; and the money collected there was 
5quandered in Sony. or ene 


unfortunate. ene 


on individual than sotial virtue; for when 2 citi. 
zen js vicious, the state suffers; but the detii- 
ment ĩs infinitely greater, when the contagion i . 


augmented with the 
of commerce, and was drawn, as if by attra 
into every country where riches abounded. From 
into Ionia, and thenee through - 

out European Greece, where all the modula- 
tions, of which it ou li" were reduced 
. The indeed might baue 
ihe scale of: ods by their su 
e, but could never augment the elements 
already discovered; and from poverty of inven - 
tion they were compelled to adopt such terms, as | 
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1 5 © pumoSopuIcAL Dee re, 5 


ad subterraneous machines any Aden, Py 
| Meurdius imagined, who was the greatest of com- 
- Pilers, and the worst of critics. It advanced 
by means of different hidden wheels, which were 
- aftvated by agents equally concealed from 


view. Vessels constructed of fir, or larch wood, 


| Iike those of the Greeks, could easily be dragged 
on shore, and even transported across the isthmus 
of Corinth, from one sea to the other, as we learn 
from several ancient authors, arid particularly 
een Titus Livius. Yet the breadth of thatneck 
of land, according to the chart of Greece, 
e Anville, was about seven miles. V 

Tho galley in the Panathenæa was a spedtac 
not only calculated to astonish the multitude; 
but to excite the admiration of connoiseurs 
chemzelves. The principal Sail consisked of su- 
perb embroidery, executed by the most expert 
of the Athenian By wy after the designs of the 
best masters. The subject was a representation 
at waged by the Giants 12 8 


48. 
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. The detent aloe oy Witch ha g 
1 is not only conſused, but even contradictory. After 
mentioning in his Lives. of ale Sepbimm, that this vessel war 
conducted by dam, he adds, that it moved entirely by means” 
Of concealed springs and an interior mechanism. ara on 
hin KATH, 'orx *rnozrrian *xronTan, A norm MH E 
"YOAIZOAINOTIAN. | These are the expressions which deceived 
| Meunzivsz and yet they evidently mean nothing more than dt 
wheels were placed in the. hold. Eggs dread propel 
. but a er mored ge ng Os 
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feaven, where ES appeared ſoremost i in N. 4 
defence of Olympus, and dealt about blows, 
among the Titans more dreadful than even. the. 
thunder of Jupiter. | This magnificent produces. 
tion, which Virgil, or rather Catullus, has de 
scribed in Leonine verse, contairled i many beautls 7 
ful objects i in detail; and was bordered with gars ah 
lands of olive leaves, entwined. with violets, ._ 
Sometimes the angles of the embroidery. were de. 
itined for the portraits. of heroes or great men z 15 
and this Was the highest degree of glory eve. as, 
tained by any Athenian, “ „ 

We are enabled, by tllese facts, to fe Bot 162 
curate ideas of the Mer exhibited, at the rell. 

gious feasts of Attica. ; Yet, as such ornaments 4 
tended more to display the genius and address 
of the alists than 36 essential 1 8 of the 5 


7 
. 5 


E most 1 of 5 recompences, 


The same öbservation should be ede 
likewize' to the Fine Arts in general, and 8 


Þ t sculpture arid. Painting. 
ebuntry- where white marble Was fort 
such prefbsion that it seareel. bore any pr 
the chisel, Which transformed that 'Substance” 

into an mes "al 2 communicate to it 2 55 


PANATHENAA. 
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| state 9 the quarries of mount P 
b for twadrechme 
tron 8 
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„ Fx is by eracing evident ; FIR ö 
tte, that we cati now justi 7 the taste of the 
=  - _ Athenians for their sumptuous deserts, 50. much, 
= _ blamed by Plato. While nothing was empleyed 
= 15 but the honey of mount Hymettus, and e 
T )ͤhboicest fruits of the eountry, the mass of na- 
- tional wealth did not suffer by entertainments, 
| und the cultivators received Rath: Aa 
„ ge. But when, as  Xenophop. 


ly and Asia e 
s changed its nature 
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1 . +. : ien the luxu epasts 
—_— _- and was fatal to the state. This e not o 


ie costly produdtions of 


=_ .  occazioned the exportation of 


Iced in zuch abundance, that the 
republic of Lacedæmon distributed the seed 0 
nourish the Helots, who in the armies of 


the state.“ But when the Athenians had ex- 
tended their commerce to Egypt ayd "Thrace, 
they found means of procuring those articles 
both e e in Kane and cheaper than at the 
c 110 yer the amen racians and Germans 
14 in barbarity, yet both 5 
the culture of flax and the act of 
attained a degree of | 
more industry than has 
those nations. On a former occasion, 1 hive re- 
8 marked like wise, that the Lombards, Byrgunc : 
er Swarmswhich issued from C „ D 
4 ent and isles of Europe, were: 


* Thocydides, lib. IV. Flax esd, in whateverimanger it 
pight have been prepared at Lacedzmon, must 5 0 been v ve 7 
tion, and exceodingly unn Jlesof | 
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a DISSERTATIONS | 5 

\rca nad Phocis.“ In embroidery d 
the preparation of woollen stulfs, c cgnsisted the 
eee of the Athenian women. 1 | 
excelled so far in various branches of this art that 
When luxury had deprived them of the very 


hex 


shadow of a fortune, they could have recoursg 
to their ordinary talents against the horrors of 


famine. At this day, says Demosthenes, many | 
persons are seen in the different man ufactures re: 
Aucgeͤd to gain their bread by spinning, who were _ 
once among the illustriqus dames of. Attica. 
Such was their situation, after having amused 


themsclyes, like many others, with amorous ad- 
ventures at nocturnal feasts, and they too had 


of Eleusis. 
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Roadie, 1 —— 


robably: paraded i in. N ir fir t * at he e | 


N An Athenian of tig 8100 comaleingd to 8 — 4 
8 . that he was unable to support the expen- 
ces of his house, since several women of quality 


bug taken refuge there from the persecution of 


. aN Nothing, Wente r 


idea quantity: of wool 
pled bes. and let.your GUS, so noble, 


Four affluence: will return, N likewise that 
* which has abandoned 'G N ee he 
r of your N 
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Abena, lib. II. 
bY: Again Eubuliges, 5 
i * 4 becra , 
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The e invented by Socrates 


maxim $0 familiar to the Greeks, that Alexander : 8 
proposed to make the family of Darius gain their 
bread by spinning, after he kad robbed them of e 


all the riches of Persia and Media. ” 
Revolutions occasioned by luxury et 


- to overturn some Athenian families, and exalt 
others as suddenly, without disquieting greatly 


the politicians. It js right, said they, that each 


* 


person should in turn be rich and poor; but 
they were really alarmed by the diminution of : 


| zpecie, proceeding | from an increased consump- 5 
tion of foreign grain, and still more by the total 
ruin of their commerce in Thrace. This misfor- - 

tune arose from the prosperity of Amphipo- 5 

ls; and the extraordinary mercantile impor⸗ 
tance, attained by that famous colony under the 

; protection of Philip of Macedon, shall be noticed 


more fully hereafter, At that period the Athe- 


| misfortunes ; and frequently, while! 


nians were no longer capable of restraining their 


pleasures, or moderating their desires. Indiffe- 


rence and profusion augmented with the tide of 


.* 


osing some 


6 town, on the banks of the Stry- 
mon, they amused themselves with making rasb 


bets on the combats of cocks and quails; Such 


was the infatu ation of the Greeks,” with'r 


| fo all games of hazard, that they could not mo 
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| $meoentooAL, isses Tarrons . 
ft ek As the 3 olice of Athens affect. 3 
Severity, the gocieties of gamblers, to prevent 
= ption, contrived to obtain two asylumg 
beyond the jurisdiction of the capital z the one ar 
| Phaleris, and the other, still more notorious, at 
Sciron. Some country magistrates, called Dem- 
ehe, had most probably | een prevailed upon q 

their protection, and screen such x 


from the areopagites, who exercised 2 continual i 
sgru tiny on morals. But, like the censors at 


Rome, they were feeble barriers. ag 


unst the 


= | Great analogy scems to have exicted i in every 
5 between games of hazard and commerce. 
When apenly persecuted in one place, they fled : 
to establish themselves i in another, and flourished | 

either among marshes or deserts. The repub. 
= of Athens, to concentre its military and mer- 
cantile fleets entirely. at Piræus, abandoned the 
harbour ot Phaleris. ＋ hat place therefore must 
have SOON falleni into obscurity, had i it not receiy- i 
ed a dangerous celebrity from gamblers, and profli- 
gate women, who repaired thither, as well B ta 
Eire. from all parts of Fe ger? We 1 


»The Greeks had inven | . 


mvente 


eee, may be seen in the Palam 
Souter, aud in the Treatise of Mr. de Pauro, on the dls * | 
| Fare well as in the Gracia ledibunda. 3 3 | 


1 The portico of the temple of Mineryy | t 8 wi 
en for gas of nee: 2 


5 


| the attention of the republic, 
debatę, the project of 2 famous 


t increase of prostitution in Attica 


adopted. By this deoree the court : 
were not only to be tolerated, but even 28 
à poll- tax called Pornicon Telos. x | 
a 3 by own ignorant of _ 
the elements of political arithmetic. { bateven 
5 e on these women, said he, is ri . 
Athenians under additional ch ; 
ied id with your own com, you 
ves rich during the 
er- rer at SOS . added 28 
t : 
y- 5 
- ” olon himself established this tax; bot the Passage of firm 
u, on which ey fi nion, does not proye fr by N 
| iy judge of chem in general by the following ingeription 3 | 
: ra DRFLOKAVERIT, MEDIAM L LIBEAM, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS — - 
- Sock arguments amount. almost to demon- 
0 tration; ; but the financiers of A ; 
never renounce their project; and this decres 
e days of Demosthenes, tq : 
_ the famous pleading against the cour- 
tesan Næera has been attributed. This harangue 
however was evidently the production of some 
more ancient orator ; and although pruned by . 
"nes © critics of many 2 1 ok 
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t the ate of the Greeks were even chen 
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4 


exceedingly , , ane 
"Some modern authors, 21 5 orant 4 pou 


ence of Epicurus | on this point may be 
* reduced to a narrow compass : he was then un- 
" barn,” Near two hundred years before the ele- 
ments of that philosophy were published, the 
- Glas ated the verses of Anacreon, who was 
2 greater epicure than any professed disciple of 
the sect. Yet the priests, who declaimed q 
much against the Philosophers, never thought 
of attacking the memory of Anacreon. His 
nshes ate left to enjoy eternal repose in . 
den fields, under the very myrtle where we 
was wont to sleep i in the arms of Bathyllus. 3 


8 N f , 
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zovion, in the Hictory of Apollenizs. © Both the 
"the penny were of gold i in this calculation, —. 
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wost illicit 3 3 eee derbe. 
_ Cution during life, nor censure after: death, be- 8 1 
cause he was artful enough to pass for a poet, ä 
ilosopher. In this capacity he-did 


and not a ph : bo 
not appear very dangerous to the Greck theo- 1 
logians, who were in 5 | 


+ 


in that country. For their dogmas must neces- „ 5 —̃— 


„ 


y have perverted the minds of those fanatics 3 
who. were taught by them to adore deities 7 
with every species of debauch, and TR 
Worship goddesses greatly inferior to the cour-. 
tesans who paid the poll-tax at Athens. 
Buch was in every age the true character of the * 
| tes, or religious impostors of that coun- „ 
: wheneyer any chimera, no matter how 5 . 
See and humiliating to reason, was adopted, * 

ey would never low themselves to be un- - ES 

deceived, but 1 magined a thousand wretched. 5 5 | : - 4 5 2 

er LE abandon the most Bac 55 e : | nd 1 


e error. Vet some men at this day „ 


| ene to apologize for the priests 3 
| Ancient Greece, under pretext, that they were 1 „„ 
the most scandalous and; 7 


klein of societies and religions, „ NV 


How or by whom such abopiidities: were in- N 


we SH 


= duced, affords little Jus cation for men, © 


lem among the people, ark 


y encouraging every species of cee, 1 
at the expence of fanaticism, had no small share 
in the progress of social rafusion,. cl 
ie) likewise to | 
playing apomp truly Asiatic, in the great tem 
of Minerva; and from | 


„ which 


ciently, $aid. a comic. poet, no peacocks. 
en among the mountains or valleys. of Att 
now they are even mare numerous 
But the A 


© y pond a. 3 of Alfican parrot 
ite Fe e 


5 destroys even the vivacity | 
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Philosophy and rural — ee 4 bled at ing * 


n of the Cynics, 


erers at some 


_ exercised, in all its 
es, that of a courtier. 
the folly of princes unde 
turned i into Greece, quite loaded with spolk, and 
ipent at least the latter moments 


« 


E of ne place i in 
got coniceal the object 
ambition; 0 Athenians, he excl, 


much it costs me to obtain your praises ! ding 
at this day, procure incense much cheaper in the 
 gaxettes z, but they may be assured, that posteri 
will give no more credit to such pane 


an to ths ogy 5 e composed 


ky, 
» 


F 


kan now be Fe oe | omen the. genius. 
e Greeks to 5 fo very distant times 


expire, . 0 hy Delay: or. citizen somewhat 


rich, than his children, or heirs had the vanity 
> publish rewards for chose, 8 at A TOM: 


ae at. tl © 5 
ancient cacique "of Eubza. . 


delivered there on à p rson almost 5 
was composed in zuch 
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r n 
Ne an th”; 


eee eee 
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rations, they acquired the 
R was: in this We ut 50 ma 
fables, concerning 
d heroes w eee | 
| th „ and principally in Greece. 
The Iliad, in its original state, appears to h 
been composed for funeral games, celebrated in 
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jonor of Achilles, by some princes of Thess 


not always ti 
institutions, 


je Mad now lost ; but its former existence 
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dat inde Rs man rotuanets; ; _ 
e frequent episodes, Whenever they = 
wanted matter Pindar confesses this, and 
compares himself to a traveller, who, instead of 
passing through some town in a straiglit line, 
wanders from one oblique. street to another, a0 
he loses himself entirely. *#Such digressions must 
necessarily have taken place, whenever A | 
were composed to the memory of truel and 
slothful Princes, whose lives afforded nothing 
but crimes, unfit for panegyrics z and yet ik 

Was necessary to say something, in order to a 
5 tain money from the heirs of an obscure person. 
No sooner was the race of wandering pots 
extin&i in Greece, than the prose writers became 
the ordinary adulators of the nation, and their 
| hypetboles, although destitute of the graces of 
poesy, equalled those of the poets themselvess 
us appears by the funeral orations Fan * 
Atheusin the Ceramicus. 5 

All celebrated eee to this art were * 
Heed into Asia for the obsequies of Mansolus; 
The prises offered by Artemisia were so Con- 
siderable, that every resource of genius and 
adulation was exhausted to throw some sparks of 
glory on the tomb of a prince, who; no better 
than a robber and a publican, had wide e 
the blood and fortune af his NIE 
berni, Ode XI. 5 ob 
+ Aristotle, Econo mich, Wi. 1. e 
Vor: . . „ 


98 . PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 
The annals of Rome, says Cicero, were hs: 
wise shamefully altered by. the impudenee of 
those, who composed funeral elogies for the pa- 
trician families. Dead men were raised to the 
consulship, who could not, during life attain 
that dignity, and generals were made to triumph | 
who never had e gained or lost * i 
battle.“ i 8 . 
" Historical veracity 1 9 . - 
1415 Greece, called the ocean of fables, and af- 
terwards in Italy, where truth was equally a 
stranger. The Romans even dared to crown the 
impostures of the panegyrists by che ceremony of 
the apotheosis. This cost some money there, 
aud procures more in the present day for. 9 . 
- who know how to copy them. 
/ + The laws composed by Solon for Aiminiching 
the expence of funerals, and the evident folly of 
_ throwing so much riches into a tomb, termi- 
nated at length this species of luxury. But that 
of the theatre prevailed in its stead; and the 
Athenians continued to raise themselves by re- 
presenting tragedies, as they bad done before i 
Win their funeral orationss.!!ʒ 
la the time of Eschylus the als A were 
1 wil composed of fifty persons, not less magnifi- 
|  ® Here is the manner in which he defines these pretended 
- eas af ee Multa enim icripta cunt in eit, gue fudta nn 
int falii triumphi, plures conculatus, genera etiam falia. Cicer. 
in 8 1 were e of the funeral eulogies. | ; 
wo 25 PE cently. 
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of spectators are dazzled amidst artificial lights, | 


where one illusion contributes to another, 
| Whatever may have been advanced concerning e 
the reform of the tragic choirs, it appears to me 


that the enormity alone of the expence occasioned 


their being reduced from fifty to fifteen persons. 


By this change the directors of the theatre 


could dispense with many dresses and a great 
number of musicians; but scarcely had they got 
rid of this embarrassment before the con 


introduced another equally ruinous. When 
they were to represent Priam, Agamemnon, or 


any other king of the heroic ages, they insisted 


upon having a train of slaves suitable to their 
dignity, and would never approach the stagg 
without a number. of valets, gentlemen, and 


pages. Plutarch speaks of one actor, who had 


the insolence to refuse playing the part of a 
queen, because 1 with attendants N 


appear decently i in public. * 


In the Life Pbocion. . 5 
At Athens the characters of the. women were BA 1 
2 men; and 30 well acted, says Juvenal, that it was difficult 
to suppose the deception. The Greeks, continues he, are | 


+ born comedians: they can imitate all tones, copy all guoputods = 
ounterfeit 125 attitudes, and represent all personages. 


* „„ W. 


rently clothed than the actors themselves, who | 
appeared in robes of purple covered with · gold 

and precious stones. The theatre of Athens, il- 
luminated only by the rays of the sun, required 

in nitely richer decorations than, when the eyes 


The comic chor, composed 
persons, were not diminished like e this Shang 
but entirely abolished ; because the sums neces 
sary for their continuance could no longer be 
afforded, as we learn fromthe scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes. This reform was exceedingly fortunatey 
for all those idle accompaniments 6ccasioned 
5 much confusion, and rendered the piece so un- 

natural, that comedy could not advance toward 
perfection. Fhe comic choirs were employed 
Aone in singing very scandalous couplets; and 
the poets charged them with all apostrophes 
against roguish fmanciers, timid generals, and 
profligate women. When it became prohibited 
at Athens, by a positive law, to name any citizen 
on the theatre, this kind of satyrical music was 
| no longer interesti 85 Ie, ” Yanished Noe 
. cantons & Kites hires comedy was 
Wichtel, the institution of choirs appears very 
natural, because the spectators themselves took 
part in the action of the piece. An imitation at 
this day of the Trfgedy of mount Icarus, in all-its 
details, would require that the pit should dance 
and sing between the acts, which must add great- 
Jy to public gaiety. But this could only takte 
place in open air, and therefore Tr gedy became 
consecrated to the vintage, as Comedy in its ori- 
Ein“ Was peculiar to- the Faral. repasts of Attica. 
| | . Aristotle 
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1 ind W 
but it seems meu 00 many 
E ˙ -A 


Whatever might . "EY 3 : 
the Athenian theatre, it is certainly cxnrhotuting 


greatly to pretend, that a representation of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides was more 
expensive, to the republic, than the war of Pelo-— 
| ponnesus. The losses sustained in such cam- 
paigns are difficult to be calculated; but every 
person can conceive, that the celebrity of the 
poets and actors of Athens must have drawn toge- 
ther such multitudes of strangers, that the mass 
of money was augmented rather than diminished 
by the celebration of the Bacchanalia, As the 
Olympic games concealed a certain political view . 


in favor of commerce, we have reason to think, 


that the theatrical representations ofthe Athenians : | 
were calculated to attract the money of strangers. 
In the sequel of this work the Greeks will appear 


such cunning financiers, that, compared to them, 


our mode ri alculators as e the Og 
of apprentices. | 


* Pekrie. | | 55 
e the protentions of the Dorians, which 


| Selene has endeavoured to maintain against the Athenians, | 
it is certain that comedy has derived its name from the word 
Comps, signifying festivals, accompanied with the dance. Such | 
| was the etymology of the Tricomes and 7. etracomes of Attica, 85 | | 
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was inclined to deny this fact; 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCES OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Great Britain is now generally allowed to 
excel in manufactures, and the Dutch are n- 75 
_ $idered as the greatest dealers in Europe; but the 3 
Athenians aneiently united both qualities; and _. 
the exports of their celebrated productions 
would have been incomparably more lucrative 
than those of the Tyrians or Carthaginians, had 5 1 
they not been constrained to expend enormous T7 
sums in purchasing grain at foreign markets.  _ 0 
The necessity of providing constantly for tl fe 
town of Athens, was an object of such impor- + 2 
tance, that it fixed the attention both of legisla- 
tors and politicians. Different magistrates were —_” 
created for the inspection of supplies; but 85 15 „ 
their vigilance could not prevent monopolies, 1 
and numberless destructive 1 FOR he 5 
the thirst of gain. * | 
All the cunning inventions, attributed to __ 
ipeculators- of London, were known to the „ 
Greeks; and so much did they excel in bth 
good and evil, that posterity could scarcely add, — 
any thing new either to their virtues or vices. _ 
The * who frequented the exchange 
0+, WWW 


: of Piræus. bad the art of ding various. 
1 alarming reports, in order to au igment the price 


of wheat. Sometimes their adyices stated with 


certiinty, t that foreign powers had laid an em- 
bargo on s shipping, and every thing announced 


1 approaching war; at others, if was asserted, that : 


the vessels, destined for the supply of Athens, : 
were taken by the Lacedamonlans,: or 7 had ern 


totally wrecked in the Euxine sea. Ds 
Although void of. foundation, _ e 


. lad: no- inconsiderable effect upon commerce,. 
The price raised in this manner? Was ney 
= duced, until. some cargoes chanced to 


eo A re- 
* >, E 3 oY 
4 : $ . 2 a 
1 1 Ve i 


from Sicily, which could be disposed of at a 


Cheaper rate, en 5 ee Wege was | 


7 ; er tedious.+ . 


The W Che 


en now veel Cue 8 


5 afforded. the greatest quantity of grain for che ; 
7 Athenian market; and the republic endeavoured | 


0 PT serve a good intelligence there, in order to 
trade with greater advantage. As the harbours 


= of that country were inconvenient and neglected, Fo 


| , '» He, in n his pleading deen the 2 


king Leucon was. prevailed upon to facilitate 
- the ports of this peninsula, which, Particularly : 


Wane, must a; i ore: W OF 
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0 . . | 


iel. | * a : : x 
1 Tings, wow bee 5 nes at 7 
ERISA OY 


. 


this town does not 


| „as the Russians have „ 
! : | —_ 7 3 
8 S rted thence, in V. - 8 
5 in this long _ 
1 iderable. Beside, in time of — 
3 | to escort the harvests o | 
feign of Adrian, was ever called Theadoalies 5 the real name f 


— was Theudona. Caffa; is a new town situatedlin a very different 


| pot. Vossius on the Periphus of the Euxine dea, by an anony- 28 
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ccks was in little re- 
whom, 


in case the bill should be protested in the 
| because the drawer had no fixed habital I 


3 


2 examining attentively the nature 
titious money of Carthage, it bears great analogy 


nöt less difficult to be | K 
ulating in London. The author of a 


sealed up some unknown matter in small bag, 

5 teed by the state, | e- ͤöͥĩ¹0 
among the merchants for a stipulated 1 

: and ede. exactiy the same purposes PA a 
| apc introduced a num er of 1 bra. 

| | were prevented from placing money in aß, 


vessel, lich at the end of the voyage did . 1 
hens; and no grain could be em 1 
bar ed fu any ls. harbour, This law might —_ 
have been useful in Greece, but any thing 5 : 1 1 i 
Yo + of the Dutch an dw - 
coast of e — rhex e e of - 


r the Athenians, could nat be exported from =_ 
any place in Attica. Among these we may reckon _ 
-  ,_ __ amber in general, the rosin collected on mount 1 
Parnes, and above all the wax of mount Hy= 7 
mettus, eee in the marine for daubing 


ese fugitives, transport: 
that is and ene Sly © 


8 were e 8 


rom an opinion, 
the immediate proted 


5, . 10 appears | from the Periptus of the Evxine 
„ tat, paged Ware 
the pieces o 


at incorporated wu 


85 
. 


voy | Ty = was called fe 4 uy 1 


i 
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Fang ner not to be 
there; and certainly Strabs never advanced an 


truth more not „The mode generally prac« 
tised for establishing trade in Greece was simply to 
promulgate reports of great miracles performed in 
some obscure place, until it became famous for 
pilgrimages, and soon afterwards, for fairs, In 
order to attract the people, horse and chariot 
faces were established; prizes awaited the vidto» 
rious Athlete ; and musicians, poets, and pal 
contended- for crowns, which were REY 
econferred even on the courtesans of Corinth. 
This policy was illusory to all ancient e 
except the Romans, who, Possessing e ee 
great ee saw nothing more than com- 
merce in all the religious institutions 1 
Greeks... 'The- authors were so little de- 
ceived in this matter, that they openly termeck 


the Olympian games, the commerce of. Olympia 


and one of them went so far as to maintain, that 
this species of traffic at Elis was equally ancient 
With the n nad © Cicero asserts, that al- 


r 


» Ohe kee aber 50, Iii, Eau, t of 
hides, Er catumpur initituit. V. Faterculus Ub. I. . See eis 
= n 


painters 


3 


EE „ 8 0 AI Pi on OL 
= £ 4 "hes in the days of Pythagoras, e = 
people attended such pretended religious games, 
for the express purpose of trading; so that not 
àu2thadow of doubt can be thrown e this inte- 
ADELE # Texting point of ancient history. „ RT. 
P every er 
in Greece, either at Delphi, Nemæa, Delos, or 
the isthmus of Corinth. The emulation, which 
reigned in such places, degenerated at last into 
IF e jealousies; and the Elians, who prac- 


Mo At the tricks of commerce, were excluded, | 
2 5 py 5 Fee reasons, from the Isthmian games. 
WMoͤ/ſch regard to the Amphyctionie fairs, theybe. 
clurred annually twice in the lapse of tw ü 
. 4 | Jun: months. The assembly of the states ge- . 
| of Greece gave rise to those meetings, by 
e multitudes of people together, either 
at Delphi, in spring, or at Thermopylæ, where 
the second sittings were held in autumn. It was 5 
impossible, as we have observed already, for 
such numbers of Greeks to meet in any place, 
1 under whatever pretext, without finding com- | 
= = merce of the party, in the same manner that 
= Play introduces itself among children. 
3 Vion Chrysostom accuses the AmphyQicnls _ 
= 1 of having degenerated into an infamous 
straft of slaves destined for public incontinence. 
1 Indeed we may reasonably suppose, that those 
merchants, concerning whom we have spo- 
ken under the name of ä 5 


- Sus. LXXVI. 


* * N * < - 
2 888 
F PEE 228 Se 


* 


collected on the brow of mount Oeta; and the N 1 - 


; Those, eee and arrived chere ag Th a , LS, 5 


interest. It is even said, that Apollonius Thyaneus on = 4 


| from chei fattious charms, and artificial hea —, OY 
The fairs of Thermopylz displayed lkewiz: -—& 
abundance of medicinal herbs, and mm 


chief of these was hellebore, which the Greeks. 
employed so universally against disorders of the © 
mind, as well as of the bodſ x. 
Tithoræa in Phocis, Thermus the capital of © I 
Kiels, and many other towns in that part 5 8 
- the world, were also remarkable for their fairs xx 
8 none enjoyed equal privileges, and immy- / _— 
nities with the religious games, There the hor- „ 
rors of war never interru pted the activity of the . 1 8 L 
—— for an inviolable truce was ' then 
published, during which every species of me- 1 
chandise could be transported in safety, even 
through an enemy's country, towards Olympiat. : 


e Jupiter, who. adranced args. e, NN 


a 


was assisted by them in this manner; for he.. 
like many other adventurers, most en = 
carried on some clandestine commerce, of wh k 
his historian has not judged proper to. give us. Th 
any in formation. . e 5 5 5 ry “]ᷣXV“/%Vyõ - 
+ Polybius 5b, V. and Cellarios Geograph, © 

2 Theſe Truces were called znox&a OATMIIEAT, 5 8 


3 W 8 he of Apollonius ; and alterwards in the res- 155 : 


. oe e „ 
5 8 " 


_ .- : nals, its e commerce was not t eaſinbe t to mc con- 
5 stant tract, but depended on the speculations of 
the merchants; who were all ambulatory, and 5 
3 wandered constantly from one place to another. 
TWTWuhis however did not prevent them from Set 
=—_— | undertakings, and yatious operations of the ut 
=. mportance,  Axchines reproathes De 
= - "thenes, among other crimes, with haying e 
3 J 5 à certain Anaxines of the island of Eubza; wha 
med! 6258 he, at the Olympian games 
_— Had this man been a common hawker of wares; 
= instead of a capital merchant, + he would 
wnmnànever hase fallen à prey to Demosthenes, who 
= mu; dave despised such paltry spoils. Vet 
= that author never extulpated himself completely | 
from so weighty a charge; for, without entering 
into any details Whatever, he contents Hunt 
3 Z 5 "Pp F - ab saying; that, aceording to the deposition of 
—_—_  _ different witnesses, Anaxines was a spy ftom the 
wwcC“l—ourt of Macedonia. + If such pretextꝭ were suf · 
—_ ficient to occasion the confiscation of property, 
it would have been no difficult matter to ruia 
= All the foreign merchants of Greece: for pas- 
king continvally from one state to another, they 


7 


= cC̃ould not be ignorant of the armaments proposed; _ 
—_— - and the very projects which were in «recog 19 5 5 
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5 emp by fortune, tt 


i Structions. it is aan to es- 
teem the c one, and A Ude the other. Commerce, 
on a great scale, is certainly very eren . 
but as those who attain this are A | | 


reserve encouragements for 
It was said with reason of that minister ws nan 
ces in Great Britain, who proposed a duty 
hops, that he understood taxation better: than 
sound policy, or natural equity: for an impost 
is a real burden, and the sale of goods is att un- 
certain advantage, which ee HH circums 
 dtances either favor or destro rx. 
The Greeks were so much attached e ee 
commerce, that they performed journies almost 
incredible. Ptolemy, in his Geogiapuy, speaks 
of a Macedonian merchant, who setit his alerks 


into the very center of Sericum, onthe borders of 


China“ This caravan must have followed the 
southern coast ef the Caspian sea, and had 
distance of more than five thousand miles to 
perform, before it returned loaded with the 
riches of che East. The Greek merchants were so 
well dee, , with the interior parts of Ger- 
that they not only knew the jenen the 


Ve + tins forest, but even the di ection ot i 
the great rivers in that country. It i is suspected 


895 they were en in 2 search 2 2 * : 
b, lib. L EET oe. 


8 


0 
SI 


— 


PT I 


and Potuguese 


Re 


rians were wont to by sea; thus the mer 
| chants of the two countries met there, by courses 
almost as different as those bywhich the mower 
Molucca islan ds. 

The communication between the interior 
Asia, and the eastern parts of Europe, had been 
pen ever since the remotest 3 f anti. 
por in | 1 1 N = N 


Malabar boat; were common in en | 
and Attica; for the tracle in fumery; aromatics, 
paints, and cosmetics, was chiefly in the hands 
of the Athenians, Gong numerous 
markets in their 
such articles. MF 
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| * Mebrsivs, 4* Ceramico-gemine, cap. XV 5 

Orid and Pliny inform us that the most celeh 
Prepared at Athens, was the Oesypi, which zoftenedthe in. 4 
| e To! n clear ; but it wüs the most divagreds | 
uble of all the drugs emp] oyed by the Grecian women: 
 redolint, quamwvis mittantur Mthrmis,. ; 
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10 5 that river were seen 
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— N one in dependance. When pow 
hrew off the yoke of the metro 


luxury executed with an elegance, u unequalled by 
any other nation. Although Asia Minor was co- 
vered with Greek towns, it neither produced such 
artists nor able workmen as European 
eece: and those, who even doubted of 
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; were considered as persons devoid. of taste, 8 


nius, or any knowledge of 
great secret of trading nations, in those days, con- 


e fine arts.“ The 


sisted in exhibiting some inimitable productions, 


like the bronze of Corinth, the purple of Tyre, 1 
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